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DC  City  Council, 
FOP  in  legislative 
duet  vs.  drugs 


Washington,  D.C..  City  Council 
Chairman  David  A.  Clarke  has 
unveiled  a tough,  three-tiered 
antidrug  bill  that  would  provide 
for  the  eviction  of  drug  dealers 
from  their  homes,  the  seizure  of 
their  assets,  and  empower  the 
police  to  cordon  off  public  areas 
where  repeated  drug  arrests  have 
occurred. 

The  plan,  introduced  at  a City 
Council  hearing  on  Jan.  4.  is  the 
latest  effort  by  district  officials  to 
close  down  the  flagrant,  open-air 
crack  markets  — some  of  which 
operate  just  a stone’s  throw  from 
the  White  House  — and  battle 
drug  dealers,  whose  increasingly 
violent  activities  left  the  nation’s 
capital  with  a record-breaking 
homicide  total  in  1988. 

One  proposal  would  allow  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
to  establish  a police  line  in  any 
public  area  where  two  or  more 
drug  arrests  have  been  made  in  a 
two-hour  period  and  within  300 
feet.  It  would  permit  the  line  to  be 
maintained  for  more  than  eight 
hours  and  would  allow  police  to 
disperse  any  gathering  of  three  or 
more  people  within  the  cordoned- 
off  area.  Failure  to  disperse  would 
result  in  an  arrest  for  disorderly 
conduct,  according  to  Michael 
Davis.  Clarke’s  press  secretary. 

FOP  Credited  with  Idea 

"This  legislation  would  allow 
the  police  an  additional  disrup- 
tive weapon  in  those  parts  of  our 
city  that  are  severely  impacted  by 
the  presence  of  drug  markets." 
said  Clarke,  who  credited  the  con- 
cept to  Washington's  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  which  represents 
the  city’s  3,450  sergeants  and 
patrol  officers,  and  which  un- 
veiled its  own  antidrug  proposals 
to  City  Council  on  Dec.  13. 

Clarke's  Drug-Free  Rental 
Housing  Act  of  1989  will  permit 
the  eviction  of  any  tenant  "where 
a court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
has  found  probable  cause"  that 
the  tenant  has  been  selling  drugs 
from  his  residence  while  on 
parole,  probation  or  while 
awaiting  trial  on  similar  charges. 
Persons  living  in  the  residence 
who  fail  to  report  the  activity 
could  also  be  subject  to  eviction 
under  the  measure. 

Clarke  said  the  proposal  grew 
out  of  the  frustrations  felt  by 
tenants  who  report  drug  dealing 
in  their  buildings,  but  are  alarmed 
to  find  dealers  continuing  their 
activities  "even  to  the  point  of  be- 


ing arrested  a second  time  ” as 
they  await  trial, 

"If  we  want  citizens  to  help  in 
the  prosecution  of  drug  dealers, 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  pro- 
tect them  during  the 
prosecution,"  Clarke  said. 

Hard  Shot  to  the  Wallet 
The  third  proposal  will  utilize 
aspects  of  Racketeer-Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organization  (RICO) 
statutes  to  go  after  drug  dealers 
where  it  hurts  the  most  — in  their 
wallets.  Clarke’s  Drug  Racketeer- 
ing Activity  Prohibition  Act  of 
1989  would  allow  the  confiscation 
of  dealer  assets  "if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  defendant  had  no  way  of 
accumulating  his  or  her  personal 
wealth"  in  a five-year  period  dur- 
ing which  the  defendant  has  been 
twice  convicted  of  selling  drugs. 
Davis  told  LEN. 

The  assets  would  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  would  be  placed  in 
the  city's  treasury,  he  added. 

"The  drug  activity  in  our  city  is 
driven  by  the  profit  motive.”  said 
Clarke.  "Some  people  are  willing 
to  risk  imprisonment  or  even 
gangland  execution  to  get  that 
profit.  If  we  are  to  rid  the  city  of 
drugs,  we  must  do  something  to 
get  at  their  profits." 

FOP  chairman  Gary  Hankins 
praised  Clarke’s  proposals,  which 
were  cosponsored  by  several 
Council  members.  He  told  LEN 
the  FOP  had  submitted  a similar 
proposal  last  year  and  expressed 
hopes  that  proceeds  from  asset 
forfeitures  might  finance  the 
Metropolitan  Police's  own  anti- 
drug efforts,  which  he  described 
as  "undermanned  and  under- 
funded." 

Hankins  said  "drug  enterprise 
zones"  have  sprung  up  in  public 
areas  partly  out  of  a “loss  of 
authority"  that  police  once  had  to 
make  people  disperse  and  move 
on.  That  authority  was 
eliminated  in  a Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  found  the  enabling 
statute  to  be  too  vague,  he  said. 

"But  that's  the  authority  that 
kept  these  kinds  of  open-air  drug 
markets  from  forming.”  Hankins 
observed.  "The  cop  on  the  beat 
could  break  them  up  as  they 
began  to  form. 

Hampered  by  Bureaucracy 
Hankins  said  Washington  is 
plagued  not  only  by  rampant 
street-level  drug  dealing,  but  also 
by  a criminal-justice  bureaucracy 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Cooperation  is  just  the  ticket  to 
attack  drugs  in  western  Kentucky 


Cross-jurisdictional  bickering 
is  the  stuff  that  law  enforcement 
counterproductivity  is  made  of. 
but  a group  of  small  Western  Ken- 
tucky law  enforcement  agencies 
— none  larger  than  70  officers  «- 
that  have  banded  together  and 
pooled  their  limited  resources  to 
attack  drug  trafficking  are  learn- 
ing that  cooperation  is  a recipe  for 
success. 

The  efforts  of  agencies  involved 
in  the  Western  Area  Narcotics 
Team  (WANT)  that  has  been  in 
operation  since  September  have 
earned  kudos  from  state  At- 
torney General  Fred  Cowan,  who 
has  pledged  to  assist  other 
regions  of  Kentucky  that  want  to 
set  up  similar  programs. 

Cowan  told  those  present  at  a 
Dec.  28  press  conference  at 
Paducah  City  Hall  that  he  plans 
"to  be  involved  in  some  way”  in 
helping  other  regions  create 
WANT  programs. 

WANT  grew  from  provisions  of 


a state  law  that  allows  local  agen- 
cies to  share  officers,  equipment 
and  know-how  with  the  approval 
of  their  governing  bodies  and  the 
Attorney  General,  said  Sgt.  Steve 
Haines  of  the  Paducah  Police 
Department,  which  with  70  of- 
ficers is  the  largest  WANT  agen- 
cy. 

Haines  credits  an  "effective 
group  decision-making  process" 
for  the  formation  of  WANT, 
which  has  logged  22  arrests  of 
small-time  cocaine  and  marijuana 
dealers.  He  could  not  provide 
LEN  with  amounts  of  drugs 
seized  or  their  street  value. 

WANT  currently  involves  six 
police  and  sheriff's  departments 
in  a nine-county  area  of  Western 
Kentucky,  which,  officials  say.  is 
a favorite  landing  spot  for  pilots 
carrying  illegal  drugs  from  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia.  The  region  is 
also  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Mississippi  River's  shipping 
lanes. 


WANT  and  the  Pennyrile 
Regional  Narcotics  Task  Force,  a 
similar  nine-county  program  with 
26  participating  local  govern- 
ments, are  the  only  such  law- 
enforcement  cooperatives  fornied 
under  the  oct.  Cowan  noted. 

Cowan  also  said  programs  such 
as  WANT  can  help  alleviate 
pressure  from  financially 
strapped  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies that  usually  handle  such  drug 
interdiction  operations. 

The  cooperatives  are  said  to  be 
an  ideal  way  for  some  sheriffs 
and  police  departments  many 
of  which  are  handicapped  by 
limited  manpower  or  lack  of 
resources  — to  meet  the  drug- 
trafficking  problem  head  on. 

"We  are  resource-poor  in  terms 
of  financial  resources  and  man- 
power.” said  Haines.  "Many  of 
the  agencies.  . .because  of  their 
size,  can't  specialize  and  the  of- 
ficers are  known  {in  their  com- 
Cootinued  on  Page  13 


Chicago  cops  try  to  separate 
gang  members  from  their  guns 


A 12-member,  street-level 
police  unit  working  on  the 
western  and  south  sides  of 
Chicago  to  relieve  gang  members 
of  their  most  prized  possessions 
— their  guns  — has  confiscated 
195  weapons  since  beginning 
operations  in  late  September, 
police  officials  say. 

“We’re  going  after  the  tools  of 
the  trade,  trying  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  some  of  the  violence. ' ’ said 
Lieut.  Wayne  Wiberg,  who  heads 
the  antigun  unit  working  out  of 
Chicago’s  violence-prone  Area  4. 

The  unit,  part  of  the  Area  4 
Gang  Crimes  Task  Force,  was 
formed  after  police  officials 
noticed  an  increase  in  gang- 
related  assaults  involving 
firearms  in  seven  districts  of 
west-side  Chicago  last  summer. 

As  of  Jan.  12,  the  unit  had  ar- 
rested 146  people,  of  whom  101.  or 
70  percent,  are  admitted  gang 
members,  according  to  police 
statistics.  At  least  40  other 
charges  ranging  from  assault  to 
armed  robbery  have  been  lodged 
against  them  as  well. 

Police  officials  noted  an  in- 
crease in  violent  acts  by 
suspected  gang  members  last 
year  over  1987,  with  321 
shootings  and  stabbings  reported 
in  1988,  compared  to  312  the  year 
before.  Although  gang  involve- 
ment in  other  crimes  remained 
relatively  stable,  the  increase  in 
violence  spurred  police  officials  to 


do  something  about  the  problem, 
but  they  ruled  out  Los  Angeles- 
style  gang  sweeps. 

"We  focused  on  taking  guns  off 
the  street,  primarily  from  gang 
members,  but  any  and  all  illegal 
guns  that  we  could  encounter  we 
did  want  to  recover.”  Deputy 
Chief  Joe  De  Lopez  told  LEN. 
Most  of  the  weapons  seized  in 


Area  4 are  unregistered  or  stolen, 
he  added. 

"We  are  working  with  ATF  (the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms]  attempting  to 
track  some  of  the  weapons  and  to 
see  where  the  sellers  are  getting 
their  supply.  Hopefully,  we’re  go- 
ing to  be  able  eventually  to 
Continued  on  Page  7 


NYPD  gears  up  for 
HQ-based  child  care 


The  finishing  touches  are  now 
being  made  on  what  New  York 
police  officials  say  is  one  of  the 
first  on-site  child-care  centers 
ever  constructed  in  a city  police 
headquarters. 

The  center,  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  monolithic. 
15-story  building  at  One  Police 
Plaza  in  New  York,  will  serve  as  a 
site  for  a pilot  program  that  will 
allow  for  the  care  of  about  35 
children  of  NYPD  employees  who 
work  in  the  building. 

The  department  does  not  have 
plans  to  provide  child-care  ar- 
rangements for  any  of  the  other 
31,000  uniformed  and  civilian 
employees  scattered  throughout 
75  precincts  in  New  York’s  five 
boroughs,  but.  said  Judith  Dynia, 
the  civilian  official  in  charge  of 


the  project.  "It’s  a start." 

"We  have  every  indication  that 
it’s  needed,"  said  Dynia.  who 
serves  as  special  assistant  to 
Joseph  P.  Wuensch.  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  for  Manage- 
ment an  d Budget.  "Both 
uniformed  and  civilian  personnel, 
men  as  well  as  women,  struggle 
with  child-care  issues  and  ar- 
rangements. And  for  many  there 
are  critical  financial  burdens." 

The  center  itself  will  be  no 
bargain-basement  operation. 
Start-up  costs  were  estimated  at 
$144,000.  and  it  will  need 
$200,000  a year  in  operating  ex- 
penses. Part  of  that  money  will 
come  from  the  city's  Agency  for 
Child  Development,  which  will 
also  arrange  for  a nonprofit  child- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  - Middletown 
Police  Chief  Georg©  R.  Aylward 
has  the  backing  of  the  local 
business  community  in  his 
departmental  investigation  of 
three  officers  he  says  have  links 
to  suspected  drug  dealers.  The 
Middlesex  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce’s  central  business 
bureau  voted  Jan.  5 to  support 
.Aylward's  efforts  to  ’‘improve 
the  integrity  of  the  Middletown 
Police  Department  and  to  reinstiU 
the  public's  confidence  in  Mid- 
dletown." 

DELAWARE  - State  Police  of- 
ficials say  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  vehicles  and  drivers  on 
state  highways  is  to  blame  for  the 
record  164  traffic  deaths  in  1988. 
The  highway-fatality  total  broke 
the  old  record  of  158,  set  in  1980. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
The  city's  175  reserve  police  of- 
w ficers  will  not  be  issued  firearms 
after  the  City  Council  expressed 
fears  that  arming  the  auxiliaries 
could  escalate  shootings  in  the 
district.  Police  Chief  Maurice 
Turner  Jr.  is  said  to  favor  issuing 
guns  to  the  reserves. 

MARYLAND  — As  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  make  Baltimore  schools 
safer.  80,000  students  in  public 
high  schools  and  middle  schools 
will  be  asked  to  sign  contracts 
spelling  out  a code  of  proper 
behavior  — including  blowing  the 
whistle  on  others  carrying 
weapons  in  school.  Those  who 
violate  the  contract  face  suspen- 
sion and  expulsion. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Eighteen 
people,  including  several  current 
and  former  Boston-area  police  of- 
ficers, were  accused  by  a Suffolk 
County  grand  jury  last  month  of 
taking  part  in  an  illegal  towing 
scam.  The  1,500  indictments 
handed  down  by  the  grand  jury 
capped  a two-year  investigation 
into  a complex,  two-pronged 
fraud  conspiracy  that  allegedly 
^^operated  between  1982  and  1987. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - A school 
survey  has  reported  that  23  per- 
cent of  2.000  students  at  Concord 
High  School  have  used  mari- 
juana, cocaine  or  LSD  while  in 
school. 

NEW  YORK  — In  a series  of 
raids,  a task  force  of  Federal, 
state  and  New  York  City  drug 
agents  seized  nearly  $20  million 
in  cash  from  a Colombian-based 
cocaine  cartel  earlier  this  month. 
The  money,  ranging  from  crumbl- 
ed dollar  bills  to  crisp,  laundered 
SlOO's,  was  found  packed  in  card- 
board boxes  hidden  in  the  false 
bottom  of  a truck  that  was  on  its 
way  from  Queens  to  Mexico.  In 
addition  to  the  U.S.-record  haul  of 
cash,  the  agents  arrested  11  peo- 
ple and  seized  3 loaded  sub- 
machine guns. 

The  New  York  City  Police 


Department  filled  all  the  vacan- 
cies in  its  depleted  supervisory 
ranks  last  month  with  the  provi- 
sional promotion  of  377  new 
sergeants. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Little  Com- 
pton Police  Chief  Egbert  Hawes 
is  seeking  S3  million  as  his  depart- 
ment's share  of  the  assets  seized 
in  a crackdown  on  a hashish- 
smuggling ring. 


FLORIDA  — Orange  County 
deputy  sheriff  Frank  Seaton,  24, 
was  killed  Jan.  4 when  he  fell  from 
a helicopter's  landing  skids  dur- 
ing a search  for  shooting 
suspects.  Seaton,  a four-year 
veteran  of  the  sheriff’s  depart- 
ment, fell  40  feet  and  landed  on 
the  paved  parking  lot  of  a shop- 
ping plaza. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Jan.  5 that  information  gathered 
from  a defendant  under  hypnosis 
may  be  used  in  criminal  trials. 

LOUISIANA  - The  State 
Troopers  Association  is  urging 
Gov,  Buddy  Roemer  to  support  a 
two-percent  surcharge  on  vehicle 
insurance  premiums  as  a way  of 
raising  $18  million  for  the 
financially-strapped  State  Police. 

A 17-year-old  Winnsboro  youth 
who  said  he  was  sleepwalking 
when  he  shot  his  mother  to  death 
in  1986  has  been  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  five  years  and  ordered  to 
undergo  psychiatric  treatment. 
Gary  M.  Willis  had  pleaded  guilty 
last  June  to  manslaughter.  On 
Dec.  27,  State  District  Judge 
Lewis  Lauve  ruled  that  there  was 
a reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Willis  was  culpable  for  the  crime. 

MISSISSIPPI  - Verona  Police 
Chief  Bill  Yant  died  Jan.  6 after 
being  shot  15  times  while  serving 
an  arrest  warrant  in  a church 
parking  lot.  Capital  murder 
charges  were  leveled  against  a 
couple  who  had  been  wanted  for 
threatening  an  employer  who  had 
fired  them. 

VIRGINIA  - The  80-officer 
Fredericksburg  Police  Depart- 
ment begins  a transition  this 
month  from  .38-caliber  revolvers 
to  the  9mm..  17-shot  Clock  semi- 
automatic pistol.  A police  spokes- 
woman said:  "With  increasing 
drug  arrests  and  recovered  guns, 
we  discovered  that  we  were  great- 
ly outgunned.  We  won't  be  on 
even  ground  with  the  drug 
dealers,  but  our  officers  should 
have  a better  chance  of  survival." 

Richmond  police  say  drug 
dealers  are  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  guns  and  reselling  them 
in  large  East  Coast  cities  with 
tougher  gun  laws.  Would-be  gun 
buyers  in  the  city  need  only  to 
possess  a driver's  license  and  to 
promise  that  they  are  not  felons. 


ILLINOIS  — Residents  of  Du 
Page  County  — along  with  a 
number  of  Roselle  village 
residents  who  live  in  Cook  County 
— will  vote  in  an  April  referen- 
dum on  whether  to  establish  an 
enhanced  911  emergency- 
telephone  system  countywide.  If 
approved,  the  system  will  be 
funded  by  a 60-cents-per-line 
monthly  surcharge  on  telephone 
bills. 

The  Schaumburg  Village  Board 
decided  last  month  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  enhanced  911 
emergency-telephone  system 
without  waiting  for  a referendum 
on  a telephone-bill  surcharge. 
Board  members  agreed  to  include 
the  $500,000  cost  of  the  system  in 
the  village's  capital  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Chicago  police  say  rival  gangs 
are  engaged  in  a drug-trade  power 
struggle  in  the  crime-plagued 
Cabrini  Green  Public  Housing 
complex  on  the  city's  North  Side. 
Fourteen  shootings  have  been 
recorded  since  a flareup  of 
violence  in  December. 

INDIANA  — A bill  introduced  in 
the  House  seeks  the  death  penal- 
ty for  drug  dealers  who  cause  the 
deaths  of  customers  under  the 
age  of  12,  and  99-year  sentences 
for  those  who  supply  drugs  to 
minors  under  12. 

KENTUCKY  — At  the  request  of 
Pineville  city  officials,  the  State 
Police  will  investigate  allegations 
of  improprieties  by  the  local 
police  department.  The  Mid- 
dleboro  Daily  News  reported  that 
officers  helped  commit  burglaries 
and  tampered  with  criminal 
evidence. 

OHIO  — Warren  County  moved 
one  step  closer  to  setting  up  a 9 1 1 
emergency-telephone  system  last 
month  when  Motorola  Com- 
munications Inc.  submitted  a bid 
of  $452,786  to  provide  a trunk- 
communication  system.  On  Feb. 
1.  a new  one-year  tax  will  go  into 
effect  to  raise  about  $3  million  of 
the  $4. 2-million  cost  of  the 
system. 

Bowling  Green  Police  Chief 
Galen  Ash  was  named  last  month 
as  the  1988  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficer of  the  Year  by  the  Ohio 
Chapter  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates. 


KANSAS  - The  Pomona  City 
Council  has  approved  a bill  that 
would  turn  over  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  in  the  town  to  the 
Franklin  County  Sheriff's 
Department.  The  town’s  mayor 


said  the  contract  arrangement 
will  provide  "more  coverage  for 
less  money." 

MINNESOTA  - St.  Paul  police 
say  thieves,  spurred  by  rising 
metal  prices,  are  increasingly 
stealing  aluminum  siding,  gut- 
ters and  flagpoles  from  houses, 
and  wire  from  telephone  poles,  to 
sell  to  scrap  dealers.  [See  also 
Oklahoma.) 

In  an  effort  to  aid  drug  enforce- 
ment in  the  state,  more  than  100 
Army  National  Guard  pilots  will 
be  trained  to  spot  marijuana 
fields  while  on  routine  flights  and 
special  missions. 

MONTANA  — The  state  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a bill  that  would  expand 
the  right  of  sex-crime  victims  to 
testify  on  videotape. 

NEBRASKA  - Boyd.  Brown. 
Cherry,  Holt,  Keya  Paha,  Phelps, 
and  Rock  counties  have  banded 
together  for  a year  to  serve  as  test 
sites  of  a statewide  Crime  Stop- 
pers program.  Residents  in  those 
areas  can  report  crimes 
anonymously  by  calling 
800-422-1494. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - To  cele- 
brate the  state's  centennial,  com- 
ing up  on  Nov.  2,  Mandan  Police 
Chief  Dennis  Rohr  has  temporari- 
ly lifted  the  department’s  ban  on 
beards  for  officers. 


ARIZONA  — A man  sought  in 
the  fatal  shooting  of  a Navajo 
County  deputy  sheriff  was  ar- 
rested Jan.  2,  and  a second  was 
found  dead  in  a cabin  where  he 
had  holed  up.  an  apparent  suicide 
victim.  The  two  were  wanted  in 
connection  with  the  murder  of 
Deputy  Bob  Varner  on  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

COLORADO  — A veteran 
Adams  County  sheriff's  sergeant 
was  shot  and  killed  Dec.  26  while 
responding  to  a family  fight.  Ac- 
cording to  a police  version  of 
events.  Sgt.  Dale  J.  McLaughlin 
and  his  partner.  Deputy  Duncan 
J.  MacDonald,  arrived  at  the  call 
to  find  a calm  suspect  who,  when 
asked  for  identification,  pulled  a 
semiautomatic  pistol  from  the 
back  of  his  pants  and  opened  fire. 
McLaughlin  was  hit  twice  in  the 
chest  and  once  in  the  arm  and  in 
the  leg.  MacDonald  was  struck 
through  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
his  bulletproof  vest  but  was  able 
to  return  fire  and  kill  the  suspect. 

NEW  MEXICO  - The  state  has 
received  a $92,000  Federal  grant 
to  determine  if  roadblocks  are  an 
effective  tactic  in  reducing 
alcohol-related  accidents.  The 
pilot  project  will  involve  weekly 
checkpoints  on  designated  roads 
in  three  areas  of  the  state. 


OKLAHOMA  — State  officials 
say  aluminum  traffic  and  road 
signs  are  falling  prey  to  thieves 
who  sell  the  metal  as  scrap.  Near- 
ly $50,000  worth  of  road  signs 
was  stolen  from  a shop  in  Okla- 
homa City,  and  another  $45,000 
worth  of  blank  signs  from  an  of- 
fice in  Clinton.  (See  also  Min- 
nesota.) 

TEXAS  — Houston  officials  say 
the  average  police  response  time 
to  emergency  calls  last  year  was 
8.4  minutes,  up  from  7.1  minutes 
in  1987.  The  increase  was  blamed 
on  a shortage  of  officers. 


CALIFORNIA  — During  the 
first  1 1 months  of  1988, 236  gang- 
related  killings  were  reported  in 
Los  Angeles,  31  more  than  the 
previous  one-year  record  set  in 
1987.  At  least  one  person  was 
killed  and  five  others  wounded  in 
a rash  of  gang-related  shootings 
over  the  Christmas  weekend.  On 
Jan.  1,  a series  of  new  laws  aimed 
at  street  gangs  and  drug  dealing 
went  into  effect.  The  laws  will 
allow  the  freezing  of  assets  of 
suspected  drug  dealers,  make 
street  gang  participation  a 
criminal  offense,  increase 
penalties  for  selling  drugs  to 
minors  near  schools  and  for  carry- 
ing a gun  during  drug  otfenses. 

A study  by  researchers  at  the 
University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles,  suggests  that  it  may  be 
better  to  resist  an  attacker  than 
to  submit  to  a sexual  assault.  The 
study  said  resistance  is  most  ef- 
fective when  the  attacker  is  mak- 
ing verbal  threats,  but  is  prob- 
ably futile  in  response  to  physical 
violence. 

IDAHO  — James  J.  Carvino,  54, 
former  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Liaison 
Services,  has  been  named  police 
chief  of  Boise.  Carvino,  who  once 
headed  the  Racine.  Wise.,  police, 
will  take  office  Feb.  15. 

WASHINGTON  - Drug  abuse 
and  a stagnant  economy  have 
been  blamed  by  Spokane  police  of- 
ficials for  what  they  predict  will 
be  a 5-percent  increase  in 
reported  serious  crimes  in  1988. 
Through  November,  police 
recorded  15,241  serious  crimes, 
up  from  14,541  during  the  same 
period  in  1987.  Burglaries  are  up 
6 percent,  larceny  and  theft  up 
5 percent,  and  vehicle  thefts  up  4 
percent. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  State 
Senate.  Jeannette  Hayner,  plans 
to  introduce  legislation  that  make 
lethal  injection  the  state’s  only 
means  of  executing  criminals. 
Condemned  prisoners  currently 
have  a choice  between  injection 
and  hanging. 
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Sounding  the  alarm 


Boston  residents  feel  the  heat  of  gangs 


Angered  by  an  increase  in 
shooting  deaths  tied  to  drug- 
dealing  gangs  — including  a spate 
of  Christmas  Day  killings  that 
left  three  people  dead  — residents 
of  Roxbury.  Mass.,  are  calling  for 
increased  police  presence  in  the 
Boston  neighborhood  that  much 
of  the  city's  minority  community 
calls  home. 

Boston  police  officials  say  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  address 
the  problem  in  the  district,  which 
logged  57  percent  of  the  city  's  95 
homicides  in  1988.  but  communi- 
ty leaders  say  they  will  go  ahead 
with  plans  to  hold  a seminar  next 
month  with  a Los  Angeles  gang- 
prevention  organization.  The 
seminar  with  the  group  — which 
Georgette  Watson,  founder  of  the 
local  Drop-a-Dime  crime  preven- 
tion program,  declined  to  identify 
until  plans  have  been  firmed  up  — 
will  explore  ways  to  keep  gang 
acitivity  in  Roxbury  in  check. 

"The  problem  of  violence  we 
had  in  1988  was  unprecedented." 


said  Ben  Haith,  who  heads  crime- 
prevention  programs  at  the  Rox- 
bury Multi-Service  Center,  a com- 
munity services  agency.  "We  had 
59  homicides  — that's  more  than 
half  of  the  city's  total.  Added  to 
that,  we've  had  an  increase  in 
violent  incidents,  most  noticeably 
in  the  use  of  handguns." 

Ceasefire  Plea  in  Vain 

Roxbury  residents  were 
shocked  by  a wave  of  killings  that 
began  Christmas  Eve  when  the 
body  of  Manuel  D.  Winslow  was 
found  in  an  abandoned  apart- 
ment. He  had  been  shot 
execution-style,  and  two  men  who 
parked  their  BMW  in  front  of  the 
apartment  building  were  seen 
taking  two  rifles  from  the  car's 
trunk  shortly  before  the  shooting 
occurred. 

On  Christmas  night,  Michael 
Bennett,  an  18-year-old  high 
school  basketball  star,  was  fatally 
shot  while  driving  through  the 
district's  Mattapan  section. 


Federal 

File 


A roundup  of  criminal-justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level 
■k  U.S.  Customs  Service 

Law  enforcement  may  seem  at  times  to  be  a thankless  job.  but  don't 
tell  that  to  the  good  folks  in  Anderson.  S.C.  More  than  5,000  Anderson 
residents  recently  signed  a homemade  thank-you  card  that  they  sent  to 
the  Customs  Service  in  gratitude  for  the  seizure  of  708  pounds  of  co- 
caine at  the  county  airport  last  October.  Said  Bill  Mason  of  the 
agency's  Charleston  office,  "I've  been  with  Customs  almost  24  years, 
but  I don't  remember  ever  having  a group  of  citizens  make  a presenta- 
tion like  this  one." 


ik^  Labor  Department 

Less  than  1 percent  of  the  nation’s  workers  were  subjected  to  drug 
tests  by  their  employers  from  the  summer  of  1987  to  the  summer  of 
1988,  according  to  a Labor  Department  survey  released  Jan.  11.  Of  the 
953.100  workers  tested,  the  Labor  Department  said,  8.8  percent  tested 
positive  for  illegal  drug  use.  The  survey,  said  to  be  the  first  comprehen- 
sive study  of  drug  testing  the  private  sector,  indicated  that  3 
percent  of  all  companies  had  drug-testing  programs.  Such  programs 
were  found  to  correlate  closely  with  the  size  of  the  establishment, 
however,  with  59.8  percent  of  the  businesses  with  5,000  or  more 
employees  having  drug-screening  programs.  Only  12.4  percent  of  the 
establishments  with  50  to  99  employees  said  they  had  programs,  and 
less  than  eight-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  companies  with  under  10 
employees  had  programs. 

* Justice  Department 

One  of  the  department's  preeminent  crime-fighters,  U.S.  Attorney 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  announced  Jan.  10  that  he  will  step  down  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  after  five  and  a half  years  of  prosecuting  organized 
crime  figures,  drug  traffickers,  white-collar  criminals  and  corrupt 
politicians.  At  a news  conference  announcing  his  resignation,  Giuliani, 
the  1985  Law  Enforcement  News  Man  of  the  Year,  left  open  the  possi- 
bility that  he  would  seek  the  Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  this  year.  Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  chose  Benito 
Romano,  a veteran  prosecutor  who  once  worked  for  Giuliani,  as  the  in- 
terim U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  Romano, 
39,  is  the  first  person  of  Puerto  Rican  descent  to  hold  the  job. 

Ik  The  White  House 

President-elect  George  Bush  announced  on  Jan.  12  that  he  will 
nominate  former  Education  Secretary  William  J.  Bennett  to  be  the  na- 
tion's first  Cabinet-level  "drug  czar."  The  selection  of  Bennett  to  coor- 
dinate the  Federal  Government's  antidrug  efforts  ended  weeks  of 
speculation  as  to  who  would  fill  the  position.  Among  those  who  had 
been  suggested  as  possible  candidates  for  the  job  were  Customs  Com- 
missioner William  von  Raab,  who  had  actively  campaigned  for  the 
post.  Surgeon  General  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  DE A Administrator  John 
Lawn,  Arizona  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini,  and  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  Daryl  Gates. 


Police,  who  found  a revolver  in 
Bennett's  pocket  and  a pistol 
behind  the  the  driver’s  seat, 
believe  the  slaying  was  gang- 
related,  That  same  night.  Inacio 
Mendes  was  shot  to  death  as  he 
stood  at  his  kitchen  window.  He 
lived  a block  away  from  the  scene 
of  an  August  killing  of  an  I l-year- 
old  girl  who  was  shot  as  she  sat  on 
a mailbox  talking  to  friends. 

"We  feel  we're  on  the  brink  of 
seeing  established  gangs  and 
gang  warfare.  This  is  something 
we’re  very  alarmed  about,”  said 
Haith,  who  said  he  will  be  among 
the  community  leaders  that  will 
meet  with  the  Los  Angeles  anti- 
gang group  next  month. 

He  said  community  leaders 


held  a news  conference  shortly 
before  year’s  end  to  plead  for  a 
‘‘cease-fire.”  The  plea  apparently 
went  unheeded  because  a man 
working  in  the  garage  of  a funeral 
home  was  found  shot  to  death  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  he  said. 

"We  sense  that  there  is  a prob- 
lem with  crack  — and  it’s  on  the 
increase  in  our  community  — as 
well  as  the  formation  of  gangs." 
Haith  told  LEN.  "Yet,  the  public 
hears  from  our  police  — par- 
ticularly the  Area  B police  [which 
patrols  the  district]  — that  we 
don’t  have  a serious  problem.  Peo- 
ple are  confused." 

Link  Seen  to  L.A.  Gangs 

Police  statistics  show  that  drug 


arrests  have  increased  in  the 
district,  from  2.795  in  1987  to 
2,929  in  1988.  Police  presence  in 
the  neighborhood  was  increased 
after  the  death  of  Tl-year-old  Tif- 
fany Moore  in  August. 

"We  feel  like  (the  police!  play 
down  the  severity  of  the  crime  ele- 
ment in  our  community  and  we 
don't  understand  it.  We’re  hear- 
ing more  about  gangs  and  more 
incidents  that  seem  to  be  related 
to  gangs.  We're  hearing  more 
about  the  young  people  wearing 
the  specific  colors  connected  with 
the  gangs  out  of  Los  Angeles. 
Some  of  the  young  people  have 
said,  'Yeah,  we’ve  had  contact 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Durham  cops  ‘adopted’  in  effort 
to  boost  good  will  with  schools 


Two  Durham.  N.C..  middle 
schools  will  "Adopt-a-Cop"  in  a 
police  department-led  effort  to  in- 
still some  good  will  between 
children  and  police  officers.  The 
officers  will  visit  schools  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  try  to  let  kids 
know  "that  we’re  the  good  g^ys," 
said  Officer  B.  J.  Council,  coor- 
dinator of  the  program. 

The  program,  which  originated 
in  Chico.  Calif.,  is  already  in  place 
in  elementary  schools  in 
Gastonia,  N.C.,  but  Council  told 
LEN  that  she  believes  this  to  be 
the  first  time  the  program  has 
been  set  up  in  North  Carolina 
junior  high  schools. 

Cops  will  begin  going  to  two 
Durham  junior  high  schools  on 
Feb.  1 as  part  of  a pilot  program 
to  gauge  the  success  of  "Adopt-a- 
Cop,"  Council  said,  adding  that  if 
all  goes  well,  the  program  will  be 
expanded  to  all  four  junior  high 
schools  this  fall. 

A Drug  Awareness  Resistance 
Education  (DARE)  program  is 
already  operating  in  the  city’s 
elementary  schools  and  has 
helped  to  spread  positive  images 
of  police  in  those  children,  and 
Council  said  it  is  hoped  "Adopt-a- 


Cop"  will  continue  that  effort  at 
the  intermediate  grade  level. 

"DARE  officers  are  in  uniform 
so  they’re  already  beginning  to 
get  that  first  positive  image  going 
for  us  and  we  want  to  try  to  keep  it 


going  for  us  on  up  into  the  middle 
school  so  they'll  look  at  us  and 
know  that  we’re  the  good  guys  — 
let  them  know  that  we're  there 
and  we  care  about  them  if  they’re 
having  problems."  said  Council. 

The  program  will  be  aimed 
largely  at  persuading  kids  to  stay 
in  school  and  away  from  delin- 
quency, but  any  concerns  voiced 
by  students  will  be  fodder  for 
discussion.  Crime  prevention  will 
also  be  discussed. 

"I’m  in  crime  prevention."  said 
Council,  "and  I think  that's 
where  we  need  to  concentrate 
because,  as  everybody  says,  they 
are  our  future  so  we  can  kind  of 
help  them  along." 


“Adopted"  cops  will  go  to 
schools  two  or  three  times  a week, 
mostly  during  lunch  and  recess, 
and  will  be  available  to  students 
on  an  informal  basis.  They  will 
also  participate  in  school  pro- 


grams if  requested  to  do  so. 

Council  said  she  feels  children 
have  an  increasingly  antagonistic 
view  toward  the  police,  much  of 
which  is  instilled  in  them  by 
parents. 

"Parents  use  police  officers  a 
lot  of  time  in  a threatening  man- 
ner. You’ll  see  them  tell  the  kids, 
’Watch  out,  they’re  going  to  take 
you  to  jail.'  And  that  just  starts 
everything  right  there.  I t's  just  a 
negative  feeling. 

"We’re  trying  to  getaway  from 
that.  We're  not  out  there  to  harm 
any  child.  We’re  there  to  do 
something  for  them.  We  want  to 
alleviate  that  (negative  feeling]." 


“Parents  use  police  officers  a lot  of 
time  in  a threatening  manner.  That 
just  starts  a negative  feeling.” 


Drug-treatment  spending  varies 


While  most  drug  abuse  experts 
agree  that  treatment  of  addicts  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  the 
effort  to  fight  drug  use  in  the 
United  States,  a study  by  a House 
of  Representatives  subcommittee 
says  that  the  amounts  spent  on 
drug  treatment  programs  vary 
widely  from  state  to  state. 

Rep.  Pete  Stark  (D-Calif.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  subcommittee  on  health, 
said  Dec.  28  that  the  study  found 
many  states  don’t  spend  nearly 
enough  for  treatment  programs. 
He  termed  the  discrepancies 
pointed  out  by  the  Congressional 
study  "mind-boggling.” 

Spending  for  drug  treatment 
ranges  from  $43.22  per  capita  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  — the 
highest  level  of  spending  in  the 


nation  — to  a low  of  87  cents  per 
capita  in  Texas.  Stark  said. 

“Some  states  with  high  rates  of 
drug  addiction  and  alcoholism 
definitely  are  not  spending 
enough.  Other  states,  it  seems, 
are  running  model,  cost-effective 
treatment  programs  open  to 
anyone  with  a problem."  Stark 
told  the  Associated  Press. 

In  Minnesota.  $112  is  spent  for 
each  admission  to  a treatment 
program,  while  Hawaii  spent 
$2,770,  or  25  times  as  much,  the 
study's  state-by-state  analysis 
shows. 

Such  discrepancies.  Stark  said, 
make  it  “easy  to  see  why  no  one 
knows  what  the  appropriate  level 
of  spending  ought  to  be." 

States  with  the  highest  per 
capita  spending  level  for  drug 
treatment  include:  Alaska. 


$42.97:  New  York.  $25.32; 
Oregon,  $14.79:  and  Wisconsin, 
$13.73. 

States  that  ranked  lowest  in- 
clude: Minnesota.  $1.27; 

Alabama,  $1.50:  Mississippi. 
$2.12,  and  New  Hampshire, 
$2.29. 

The  data  was  derived  from  an 
analysis  by  Stark’s  staff  of  fiscal 
1987  numbers  from  the  National 
Institutes  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Alcohol  and  Alcoholism  and  from 
directors  of  state  alcohol  and 
drug-abuse  agencies. 

Stark  said  he  will  reintroduce  a 
bill  this  year  that  would 
guarantee  on-demand  treatment 
for  those  with  drug  problems  and 
would  also  require  continuing 
evaluations  of  programs  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  treatment  ap- 
proaches. 
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People  and  Places 


Reshaping 
an  agency 

"Shape  up  o^ship  out!  ” 

That's  the  message  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio,  sheriff's  deputies 
are  getting  from  their  boss, 
•SimoD  L.  Leis  Jr.,  who  has  in- 
stituted a fitness  program  that 
has  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  a 
half-ton  of  excess  weight  among 
his  officers. 

"It's  something  1 believe  in.  " 
Leis  said  of  the  year-old  directive 
in  a recent  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in- 
terview. 

Leis.  54.  has  set  physical  fitness 
requirements  for  his  deputies  and 
in  six  months  he  plans  to  mete  out 
"progressive  discipline"  — in- 
cluding written  reprimands  and 
bans  on  overtime  — to  those  who 
fail  to  meet  the  guidelines. 

Failure  to  shed  extra  pounds  or 
maintain  a well-toned 
musculature  could  result  in  a 
deputy's  dismissal  from  the  force. 

"If  a man  wants  a job  bad 
enough,  it's  not  that  difficult  (to 
get  .nto  shapel. ■'  said  Leis.  "Fir- 
ing is  the  last  resort.  If  a man  is 
conscientiously  making  an  effort 
to  comply,  I 'll  work  with  him.  " 
The  sheriff  added  that 
employees  with  medical  problems 
could  be  excused  from  the  re- 
quirements. 

Leis  is  not  just  putting  his  mus- 
cle where  his  mouth  is.  The 
sheriff,  who  often  \^orks  out  in  a 
custom-made  sweatshirt 
emblazoned  with  the  legend 
Lean  Mean  Leis  Machine."  goes 
through  a daily  physical  fitness 
regimen  that  includes  a two-mile 
run.  150  sit-ups  and  40  push-ups. 
He  also  works  out  on  a Nautilus 
machine  to  maintain  his  own 
stringent  fitness  standards. 

•Tm  not  going  to  ask  my  men 
to  do  something  I won'tdo,"  Leis 
said. 

And  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  already  surrendered  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Leis'  5-foot- 
10-inch  frame  is  neat  and  trim  at 
184  pounds. 

Like  other  fitness  gurus.  Leis 
has  his  favorite  success  stories  — 
like  the  "big  overweight,  out-of- 
condition  man."  who  at  first  op- 
posed the  program  and  began  ex- 
ercising "as  a matter  of  spite." 
That  same  man  now  glides 
through  life  at  least  65  pounds 
lighter. 

"He's  now  in  the  best  condition 
in  his  whole  life."  Leis  said,  add- 
ing that  individual  weight  losses 


of  35  or  40  pounds  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  some  of  his  of 
deputies. 

Leis  instituted  weight-to- 
height  and  agility  requirements 
over  a year  ago  and  gave 
employees  18  months  to  comply. 
He  said  he  believes  the  fitness  re- 
quirements. coupled  with  stricter 
grooming  standards,  help  to  im- 
prove morale  among  deputies  and 
have  the  added  benefit  of  improv- 
ing their  public  image. 

"Law  enforcement  represents 
authority  — you  have  to  look  the 
part."  Leis  said.  "John  Q.  Public 
wants  it.  An  officer  who  is  sloppy, 
overweight  and  out  of  shape  can't 
command  respect.  " 

Officers  will  be  able  to  mold  and 
maintain  their  physiques  with  the 
help  of  new  exercise  equipment 
Leis  purchased  with  $15,000  in 
confiscated  drug  money.  More 
equipment  — donated  by  Disney 
Studios  in  exchange  for  permis- 
sion to  film  scenes  for  a new  Tom 
Selleck  movie  in  an  old  correc- 
tional facility  — will  be  set  up  in  a 
new  gym  that  is  now  under  con- 
struction at  the  department's 
headquarters.  Leis  said. 

Udder 

dismay 

Roanoke  County,  Va..  Sheriff 
Mike  Kavanaugh  won't  be 
waiting  for  the  cows  to  come 
home  much  anymore  if  his 
neighbors  have  their  way. 

Kavanaugh's  neighbors,  fed  up 
with  unannounced,  unwelcome  in- 
trusions of  Kavanaugh's  wander- 
ing livestock  in  their  yards,  con)- 
plained  to  the  county's  animal 
control  officer  about  the  problem. 
He  then  charged  the  Sheriff  with 
a misdeameanor  for  allowing  his 
cows  to  wander  beyond  his  prop- 
erty. 

"It's  been  an  ongoing  problem 
for  17  years,"  said  Ken  Hogan, 
who  filed  the  charge  against 
Kavanaugh. 

"The  neighbor's  are  fed  up  with 
it.  Some  of  these  neighbors  have 
come  pretty  close  to  blows." 
Hogan  told  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Hogan  said  Kavanaugh  had 
received  verbal  and  written  warn- 
ings to  keep  the  cows  confined  to 
his  farm  in  southwest  Roanoke 
County,  but  the  warnings  “went 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other." 

Hogan  decided  to  take  sterner 


measures  after  receiving  four 
complaints  in  one  week  earlier 
this  month,  the  paper  said. 

One  neighbor.  79-year-oId  Edna 
Argabright.  said  Kavanaugh's 
bull  breaks  out  of  its  pen  and  goes 
wandering  with  a trail  of  admir- 
ing cows  tagging  along  behind 
him. 

She  said  her  yard  had  been 
"tramped  to  pieces"  by  the  herd's 
most  recent  escape. 

Kavanaugh.  who  could  be 
ordered  to  pay  a $100  fine,  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  case,  the 
paper  said. 

Roanoke  County  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  Skip  Burkart 
said  a special  prosecutor  will  be 
appointed  to  handle  the  case. 

You  gotta 
have  heart 

By  his  doctors’  estimates. 
Teton  County.  Wyo..  Under- 
sheriff Bob  Rust  should  have 
been  dead  by  now.  But  the 
57-year-old  Jackson  resident  has 
defied  medical  odds  for  his  sur- 
vival and  is  now  living  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  awaiting  word  that  the 
search  for  a heart-transplant 
donor  is  over. 

"He's  number  one  or  two  on  the 
list,"  said  Jan  Ramsay  of  the 
Teton  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. "But  it  depends  on  if 
there's  a donor  out  there  that’s 
within  a radius  of  1 ,500  miles,  and 
then  if  the  donor’s  heart  size  and 
blood  type  match.” 

She  added  that  Rust's  spirits 
are  “pretty  good,"  but  that  the 
12-year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment “wants  to  work.  He's  used 
to  working." 

Rust  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  be  near  the  hospital  where  the 
transplant  will  take  place  once  a 
donor  is  found.  Doctors  have  told 
him  the  wait  for  a donor  could 
take  up  to  six  months. 

But  miracles  sometimes  occur, 
and  Rust  seems  to  have  the 
resiliency  needed  to  wait  out  the 
search.  He's  already  defied  doc- 
tors’ odds  on  the  chances  of  his 
survival. 

"My  doctor  told  me  this  sum- 
mer that  without  a transplant,  I 
have  a 50-50  chance  of  living  a 
year,  and  that  he  was  lying  about 
those  odds,"  Rust  told  the 
Associated  Press  recently.  “Doc- 
tors have  told  me  repeatedly  that 
they  don't  know  why  I'm  still 
alive,  that  with  my  heart  condi- 
tion, I should  have  been  dead  five 
years  ago.  I decided  to  go  for  it." 

But  it  took  10  years  for  Rust  to 
make  that  decision. 

His  heart  problems  began  in 
1978  during  a business  trip  to 
Tucson.  Ariz.  The  trip  ended  up 
lasting  eight  weeks  longer  than 
planned,  as  Rust  was  hospitalized 
with  chest  pains,  and  then  suf- 
fered from  eight  massive  heart  at- 
tacks while  he  was  a patient  in  the 
cardiac  care  unit. 

"The  doctors  told  me  my 
anterior  descending  artery  was 
totally  dead,"  he  recalled. 

That  May,  Rust  underwent 


more  tests  and  doctors  said  he 
would  be  a good  candidate  for  a 
heart  transplant.  Rust  chose  in- 
stead to  explore  other  solutions  to 
his  heart  problems,  eventually 
undergoing  five  coronary 
bypasses  during  one  November 
1978  operation. 

A visit  to  a Stanford  University 
Hospital  ward  for  transplant  reci- 
pient reinforced  his  decision  not 
to  undergo  a heart  transplant.  He 
felt  he  couldn't  bear  to  live  under 
the  kinds  of  post-operative 
restrictions  usually  placed  on 
such  patients. 

His  condition  seemed  to 
stabilize  until  1983,  when  a doctor 
told  him  his  bypass  surgery  had 
not  improved  his  heart’s  condi- 
tion. 

Rust  hadn't  felt  well  last  year 
and  went  to  LDS  Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City  for  more  tests  after  be- 
ing involved  in  a traffic  accident. 
Doctors  found  a blood  clot  in  his 
heart,  and  a transplant  was  urged 
— even  though  Rust  was  two 
years  past  the  maximum  age 
recommended  for  transplant  can- 
didates. Doctors  said  the  rest  of 
Rust’s  body  was  "in  extremely 
good  shape"  and  could  withstand 
the  trauma  of  transplant  surgery. 

And  so  Rust  waits  for  the  phone 
call  advising  him  that  a donor  has 
been  found. 

Ramsay  told  LEN  that  the 
department  plans  to  conduct  a 
fundraising  effort  to  offset  the 
operation's  costs. 

Cheap 

thrills 

A sociologist  at  the  University 
of  Cabfornia  argues  in  a new  book 
that  some  criminals  commit 
crime  to  experience  the  sheer 
thrill  of  the  criminal  act  itself  — 
and  that  the  rewards  experienced 
far  outweigh  the  risk  of  punish- 
ment. 

Criminals  also  carefully  con- 
struct their  “bad”  images  and 
some  will  go  to  any  lengths  to 
maintain  their  “fearsome”  per- 
sonae, says  Jack  Katz,  who  has 
published  his  findings  of 
criminals’  views  of  their  wanton 
acts  in  "Seductions  of  Crime: 
Mortal  and  Sensual  Attractions 
in  Doing  Evil"  (Basic  Books). 

Shoplifting  and  vandalism  are 
attractive  because  of  the  “sneaky 
thrills"  experienced  by  the 
perpetrators,  according  to  Katz, 
who  adds  that  the  risk  of  being 
caught  amplifies  the  thrill  of  the 
crime  for  the  offender. 

Katz  said  his  research  indicates 
that  career  criminals  are  so  com- 
mitted to  cultivating  their  "bad" 
images  that  the  prospect  of  serv- 
ing jail  time  for  their  crimes 
serves  as  no  deterrent.  To  il- 
lustrate this,  he  documents  the 
case  of  a career  armed  robber  who 
was  arrested  for  a stickup  com- 
mitted after  he  was  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

"They  lead  very  fearsome 
lives."  Katz  says  of  such  of- 
fenders in  an  interview  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  "They’re 


already  facing  the  risk  of  severe 
violent  harm  and  death  quite  fre- 
quently when  they're  on  the 
street  or  in  prison. 

"What  penalties  we  can  come 
up  with  are  very  likely  to  be  very 
irrelevant  or  only  indirectly  rele- 
vant. They’re  already  willing  to 
hang  around  people  who  are  as 
fearsome  as  they  are.  . . . They’re 
sleeping  with  guns  under  their 
pillows,  guns  in  their  glove  com- 
partments. They’re  ready  at  all 
times.” 

And  Katz  suggests  that  finan- 
cial or  material  gain  is  not  always 
at  the  root  of  criminal  evil.  One 
"hard"  inmate  interviewed  by 
Katz  explains  his  attraction  to 
crime  this  way:  "We  the  show 
people.  The  glamour  people. 
Come  on  the  set  with  the  finest 
car.  the  finest  woman. . . . Hear 
people  talking  about  you.  Hear 
the  bar  get  quiet  when  you  walk  in 
the  door." 

Criminal  thinking  is  "unpredic- 
table,” says  Katz,  because  the 
"mythology”  guiding  criminals  is 
"often  very  idiosyncratic." 
Crimes  are  often  committed  simp- 
ly to  maintain  an  image  — to  fur- 
ther the  criminal’s  own  "legend.” 
"We  tend  to  look  at  crime  as  the 
result  of  material  need,  either 
from  a lelt  perspective  because  we 
see  people  lacking  opportunity  or 
from  a right  perspective  because 
we  don't  think  the  penalties  are 
severe  enough  to  offset  the 
damage. 

"We  don’t  see  the  moral  arM.1 
sensual  attractions  of  crime,  that 
many  crimes  are  outgrowths  ')f 
kind  of  arrogant  attitudes,  almost 
pleasure  at  becoming  outraged, 
shame  at  being  humiliated  and  at- 
tempts to  overcome  that  — 
dynamics  that  characterize  a 
good  deal  of  white-collar  crime," 
Katz  says. 

“In  other  words,  criminals  may 
be  a lot  more  like  us  than  we’re 
willing  to  see  in  some  respects.” 
Katz  concludes. 
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What  They  Are  Saying; 


“Nobody  wants  to  solve  this  problem  more 
than  I do.  I have  a family  here.  I'm  just  as 
concerned  as  these  people.  I'm  not  just 
trying  to  make  headlines.’' 

Deputy  Supt.  William  Celester  of  the  Boston  police. 

noting  the  heightened  concern  of  Roxbury 
residents  over  drugs  and  gangs.  (7:3) 
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Drastic  problems,  drastic  measures: 


Moonlighting  and  other  anti -crime  tactics 


Fear  of  crime  has  led  some 
citizens  to  drastic  measures  going 
well  beyond  crime  watches, 
private  security  guards  in  apart- 

Burden's 
Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 

ment  buildings,  and  such  pro- 
grams as  Operation  ID.  In  the 
Miami-Fort  Lauderdale  area, 
for  instance,  some  neighbor- 
hood citizens’  groups  are  bar- 
ricading public  streets  with  the 
blessings  of  local  government. 
The  aim  is  to  make  it  harder  for 
criminals  to  make  a quick  hit  or 
two  in  the  neighborhood  and  get 
out  swiftly. 

More  than  a dozen  neighbor- 
hoods have  blocked  off  easy  ac- 
cess by  barricading  some  streets 
and  installing  gatehouses  at 
others  where  guards  question 
motorists  about  their  business 
and  record  license-plate  numbers. 
The  neighborhood  associations 
get  the  approval  of  the  Dade 
County  Commission,  which  taxes 
the  residents  to  pay  for  the  bar- 
ricading. 

In  New  York  City,  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants  and  property 
owners  on  Manhattan’s  East  Side 
recently  put  a force  of  35  private 
security  officers  on  the  streets  to 
discourage  drug  dealing  and  il- 
legal sidewalk  peddling.  About  20 
of  the  private  officers  are  uni- 


formed but  unarmed:  the  other  15 
operate  in  plain  clothes.  Some  of 
the  latter  group  are  former  police 
officers  with  gun  permits.  The 
private  force  is  headed  by 
Richard  Dillon,  a retired  patrol 
and  detective  commander  with 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. Dillon  hopes  to  get  the 
NYPD  to  authorize  special  officer 
status  for  his  men.  which  would 
give  them  powers  beyond  those  of 
an  ordinary  citizen. 

Barricading  streets  and  put- 
ting private  officers  on  patrol  in 
busy  streets  may  be  the  most 
dramatic  recent  steps  by  citizens’ 
groups  to  curb  crime  and  public 
nuisances,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  far-reaching.  From  the 
standpoint  of  police  ad- 
ministrators. the  most  significant 
development  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  apparent  growth  of 
moonlighting  by  public  police  of- 
ficers. 

Three  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  a quarter  of  the  na- 
tion’s police  worked  in  private 
security  jobs  while  off  duty.  To- 
day, that  proportion  may  be  ap- 
proaching one-half.  In  the  course 
of  doing  other  research.  Prof. 
Albert  J.  Reiss  Jr.,  a Yale 
sociologist,  checked  on  the  fre- 
quency of  moonlighting,  and  on 
policies  for  governing  it,  in  13 
police  departments  ranging  in 
size  from  Peoria.  111.,  to  Boston. 
His  findings  suggest  that  close  to 
half  of  all  public  police  may  be 
moonlighting,  although  the 
results  may  not  be  representative 
of  all  departments  because  the 


sample  was  not  selected  scien- 
tifically. But  Reiss  found  that  47 
percent  of  Seattle's  1,002  officers 
had  work  permits  in  1982,  and 
that  53  percent  of  Colorado 
Springs'  426  sworn  officers  had 
permission  to  moonlight  in  1985. 

"Today,  in  some  precincts  on 
the  day  and  evening  shift,  the  ac- 
tual number  of  uniformed  officers 
performing  police  functions  off 
duty  exceeds  those  officially  on 
duty.”  Reiss  said.  "Such  work  — 
off  duty  but  in  uniform  — swells 
the  availability  and  visibility  of 
police  officers." 

Police  moonlighting  in 
security-related  jobs  is  a relative- 
ly recent  phenomenon.  Until 
about  30  years  ago.  few  police 
departments  permitted  it.  (And 
some  still  don't,  including  the 
largest,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.)  But  most 
municipal  and  county  police  are 
now  approved  for  off-duty  work, 
although  invariably  limitations 
are  placed  on  what  they  can  do. 
"Generally,”  Reiss  said,  "officers 
are  prohibited  from  taking  jobs 
that  involve  conflicts  of  interest 
between  duties  as  a police  officer 
and  duties  of  the  outside 
employer;  threats  to  the  status  or 
dignity  of  the  police,  or  unaccep- 
table risk  of  injury  that  would 
disable  an  of^cer  for  regular 
duty." 

He  found  that  among  the  13 
departments  he  surveyed,  there 
were  three  management  models 
to  control  off-duty  employment. 
In  what  Reiss  calls  the  "Officer 
Contract”  model,  which  is  used  in 


Career’s  end  gets  further  off  as 
Pa.  troopers  await  pension  ruiing 


Pennsylvania  state  troopers 
eligible  for  retirement  are  putting 
their  post-career  plans  on  hold 
pending  the  outcome  of  a drawn- 
out  pension  dispute  that  has  been 
appealed  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court. 

Part  of  a longstanding  labor 
dispute  affecting  3,900  officers 
was  settled  last  month  between 
the  administration  of  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Casey  and  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  which 
represents  the  troopers.  An  ar- 
bitration award  covering  state 
police  salaries  was  challenged  by 
the  state  in  Commonwealth 
Court,  which  refused  to  rule  in  the 
state's  favor. 

That  award  granted  state 
troopers  a $2,000  increase  in  base 
salary,  effective  last  July  1. 
Another  $2,000  increase  is  due  to 
troopers  this  July  1. 

But  many  20-year  veterans  who 
are  now  eligible  for  retirement  are 
holding  off  until  a decision  is 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  on  pensions,  said 
Paul  McCommons,  an  FOP 
spokesman.  He  estimated  that  at 
least  100  officers  are  postponing 
retirement  plans. 

State  officials  say  the 
postponements  are  upsetting  the 
natural  turnover  of  higher-paid 


employees  and  could  end  up 
costing  the  state  $8  million  in  ad- 
ditional salary  payments. 

Budget  Secretary  Michael  H. 
Hershock  told  reporters  in  mid- 
December  that  a supplemental 
appropriation  of  more  than  $8 
million  would  be  needed  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  meet  the 
additional  salaries  and  pay  in- 
creases for  the  officers  who  refuse 
to  retire.  That  money  will  come 
largely  from  the  state's  motor 
license  fund,  with  an  additional 
$2.3  million  from  the  general 
fund. 

Additional  funds  will  be  need- 
ed, Hershock  said,  because  "the 
normal  turnover  that  you  would 
expect  in  the  state  police  work 
force,  and  which  we  budget  for, 
has  not  occurred.” 

McCommons,  who  could  not 
predict  when  the  Supreme  Court 
might  hear  the  case,  said  an  ar- 
bitration award  would  boost  pen- 
sions to  50  percent  of  an  officer’s 
salary  after  20  years  and  to  75 
percent  after  25  years.  Troopers 
now  get  2 percent  for  every  year 
worked. 

State  troopers  can  retire  at  age 
50  after  20  years  of  service  and 
McCommons  said  "in  a way  I 
don't  blame  them”  for  putting  off 
their  retirements  until  the  issue  is 


settled.  Those  officers  who  reach 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
60  "don't  have  any  other  choice  in 
the  matter.  They  have  to  retire,” 
he  added. 

State  police  statistics  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  officers 
leaving  the  force  during  the 
1988-89  fiscal  year,  with  only  41 
of  a projected  111  officers  ex- 
pected to  retire  by  July  1 actually 
doing  so.  In  fiscal  1987,  the  rate 
was  88  retirements  out  of  a pro- 
jected 120  officers. 

"People  are  not  retiring.  That 
may  well  be  because  of  the  ar- 
bitration dispute,”  Josie  Pure,  a 
state  police  personnel  analyst, 
told  the  Associated  Press. 

The  administration  contends 
that  pensions  for  state  employees 
are  set  by  law  and  may  only  be 
altered  by  the  Legislature. 
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such  places  as  Atlanta,  Charlotte, 
Cincinnati.  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha,  each  officer  finds  his  or 
her  own  off-duty  jobs,  negotiates 
pay.  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions with  the  private  employer, 
and  then  seeks  departmental  per- 
mission to  work  the  job.  In  the 
"Union  Brokerage"  model,  the 
police  union  or  association  finds 
off-duty  jobs,  negotiates  pay  and 
working  conditions  with  the 
employer,  and  assigns  willing 
member  officers  to  the  details. 
Most  off-duty  work  in  Seattle,  for 
example,  is  coordinated  by  the 
Seattle  Police  Officers'  Guild. 
Reiss  reported. 

In  the  "Department  Contract" 
model,  the  police  department 
itself  contracts  with  private 
employers,  assigns  officers,  and 
pays  them  with  the  income  from 
the  employers.  The  officers'  off- 
duty  pay  and  working  conditions 
are  negotiated  with  the  police 
union  or  association.  This  system 


is  used  in  Boston.  Colorado 
Springs,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  There  seems 
to  be  a trend  toward  this  manage- 
ment model  in  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population,  according  to 
Reiss. 

There  are  some  advantages  to 
police  departments,  as  well  as  to 
the  individual  officer,  in  moon- 
lighting. As  Reiss  put  it. 
"Uniformed  officers  working  for 
outside  employers  provide,  at  any 
given  moment,  a substantial  addi- 
tion to  visible  police  manpower. 
They  thus  may  serve  deterrent 
and  preventive  objectives  of  the 
department." 

Ordu’oy  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
CounciL  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd.  Washington  Township,  NJ 
07675. 


The  History  of 
The  New  York  State  Police 
1917-1987 

★ First  official  NYS  Police  publication 

★ Special  70th  Anniversary  collector’s  item 

★ Only  300  limited  editions  still  available 

The  9x12  hardback  volume  includes  dozens  ol' 
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cover  design  of  the  N.Y.S.  Police  shield.  Over  170 
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gray  who  have  served  the  citizens  of  New  York  State 
since  1917. 
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Ticket  scalping: 
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Chicago  transit  poiice  unit  probed 


The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment is  investigating  charges  by 
a city  alderman  and  a local 
newspaper  that  officers  assigned 
to  the  city's  transit  system  issued 
phony  citations  because  their 
commander  had  ordered  them  to 
produce  “heads”  to  make  the 
unit's  crime  statistics  look  better. 

According  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  officers  assigned  to  the 
Mass  Transit  Unit  issued 
repeated  citations  to  individuals 
— many  of  whom  never  showed 
up  in  court  to  answer  charges  that 
would  often  be  thrown  out.  In 
other  cases,  officers  would  issue 
tickets  to  fictitious  persons  such 
as  “Ernest  Hemingway,"  an 
alleged  employee  of  a Michigan 
Avenue  hotel  that  was  later  found 
not  to  exist. 

One  man.  Keith  Vance,  was 
issued  37  citations  for  begging 
since  April,  and  all  the  charges 


have  been  dismissed  as  "non- 
suited” by  the  Cook  County  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

The  Poiice  Department  an- 
nounced an  investigation  in  to  the 
allegations  Dec.  7 — the  day  after 
city  Alderman  Edward  Burke,  a 
former  police  officer  and  an  an- 
nounced mayoral  candidate, 
charged  the  department  with  in- 
volvement in  a “massive  hoax.” 
He  said  "informed  police 
sources”  had  told  him  that  more 
than  half  of  the  MTU's  citations 
were  phony.  A Police  Department 
spokeswoman  told  LEN  that  the 
investigation  is  ongoing  and  that 
its  findings  would  be  made  public 
when  the  probe  is  completed. 

Burke's  charges  come  at  a time 
when  Chicago  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  rising  incidents  of 
crime  on  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  facilities.  A lawyer  was 
shot  to  death  on  a CTA  train  in 


September  and  recent  serious 
crimes  in  the  transit  system  have 
included  a stabbing  death  and  a 
sexual  assault. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  in- 
vestigation also  showed  that 
some  undercover  officers  had 
blown  their  cover  by  issuing  cita- 
tions for  minor  offenses.  In  one 
month,  one  officer  issued  22  cita- 
tions for  minor  infractions  such 
as  smoking,  the  paper  said. 

Officers  who  cited  Vance  for 
panhandling  listed  six  different 
addresses  as  Vance's  residence. 

Twelve  citations  were  issued  to 
Kirby  Alexander,  who  was  also 
listed  as  Corbie  Alexander.  Curby 
Alexander.  Herbie  Alexander  and 
Alexander  Kirby. 

Alexander  was  cited  not  only 
for  panhandling,  but  also  for 
"yelling  at"  transit  riders, 
urinating  in  a CTA  station,  and 
blocking  a passageway  between 


stations. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  found 
that  all  of  the  charges  were  non- 
suited and  no  information  was 
found  to  show  that  Alexander 
ever  appeared  before  a judge  to 
answer  the  charges. 

According  to  police  statistics 
cited  by  the  paper,  officers  had 
issued  6.785  of  the  traffic  ticket- 
type  citations.  Deputy  Chief 
Sherwood  Williams  said  that 
total  is  "in  the  same  ballpark”  as 
the  figure  for  the  comparable 
period  last  year. 

Supt.  LeRoy  Martin  denied 
that  the  phony  tickets  were  the 
result  of  departmental  pressure 
on  the  officers  to  boost  crime 
statistics.  But  unidentified 
“MTU  sources"  told  the  news- 
paper that  the  unit’s  head.  Cmdr. 
Carlo  Maggio,  had  urged  officers 
to  produce  more  numbers  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  crime  stats. 
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Nasty,  nasty  guns. 

Chicago  unit  targets  drug  gangs’  firearms 


ContiDued  from  Page  1 
backtrack  and  go  up  the  chain  to 
the  suppliers  of  these  guns,"  De 
Lopez  added. 

"We’ve  got  everything  from 
$1,500  .357  Magnums,  which  are 
very  rare,  to  Uzis,  Mac-lOs,  and 
Ingrams,"  said  Wiberg.  On  New 
Year's  Eve  the  unit  confiscated 
23  guns,  including  an  M-16  rifle. 

"We  recovered  an  Uzi  that  was 
taken  about  four  years  prior  to 


our  recovering  it.  It  had  been 
floating  around  for  four  years  — 
and  that’s  30  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion at  one  time.  Nasty  guns, 
nasty  guns."  Wiberg  said,  adding 
that  he’d  like  to  see  such  high- 
powered  automatic  weapons 
made  totally  illegal. 

"Guns  have  always  been  out 
there,"  he  said,  "but  it's  the  types 
of  guns  out  there  now  that 
frightens  me." 


He  added  that  once  the  guns  are 
seized,  they  are  melted  down  and 
destroyed. 

"And  it's  gone  forever  — 
good."  he  remarked. 

The  unit  works  from  tips  and 
utilizes  informants  and  search 
warrants.  Most  of  its  arrests  are 
made  "on  view."  that  is,  they 
result  from  incidents  observed  by 
officers  at  the  scene.  The  officers, 
some  of  whom  are  Spanish- 


Pitter-patter  of  little  feet  to  be  heard 
at  NYPD  headquarters  as  day  care  nears 


Continued  from  Page  1 

care  organization  to  run  the 

center. 

The  facility  is  one  of  the  first 
two  child-care  centers  to  be  set  up 
strictly  for  the  children  of  New 
York  City  employees  and  Dynia 
said  it  should  be  operational  by 
early  spring. 

Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  gave  the  needed  admini- 
strative support  to  the  project 
when  he  created  an  eight-member 
panel  in  January  1987  to  study 
the  possibility  of  running  a day- 
care center  at  headquarters, 
which  serves  as  the  workplace  for 
3,200  people,  slightly  less  than 
two-thirds  of  them  civilians. 
About  75  percent  of  the  civilian 
employees  at  headquarters  are 
women,  compared  with  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  uniformed  of- 
ficers working  there. 

A two-day  open  house  was  held 
last  year  to  gauge  employee 


response  to  the  program  and  166 
employees  showed  up  to  learn 
more  about  it  and  to  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  those  who 
attended  the  open  house  in- 
dicated they  had  some  kind  of 
child-care  needs.  Dynia  said. 

A lottery  system  will  be  used  to 
choose  the  children  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  pilot  program. 
Dynia  said  that  some  parents 
may  be  eligible  for  subsidies  to 
offset  the  estimated  $110-a- 
month  costs,  which  she  said  are 
lower  than  fees  charged  for  com- 
parable care  in  privately  run  day- 
care centers. 

"I  think  civilians  and  uni- 
formed officers  have  pretty  much 
the  same  basic  needs,”  said 
Dynia,  "although  there  are  time 
differentials  that  make  it  hard  for 
the  police.  For  instance,  if  I’m  a 
civilian,  I ’m  likely  to  be  on  a 9-to-5 
shift. 


"If  I were  a uniformed  person 
out  on  patrol,  the  issue  of  an  ar- 
rest at  the  end  of  the  tour  may 
come  up  — and  then  you’re  look- 
ing at  a lot  of  time  beyond  your 
scheduled  shift  when  your  child  is 
going  to  need  baby-sitting." 

Dynia  said  she  "would  love  for 
this  to  set  a precedent  for  other 
police  agencies.” 

It  just  might  as  women  con- 
tinue to  make  inroads  into  the 
once  male-dominated  police  pro- 
fession. Women  make  up  just 
under  12  percent  of  the  NYPD’s 
total  uniformed  force,  but  that 
figure  represents  an  increase  of 
9.1  percent  over  the  10-year 
period  since  1978. 

‘ T f we  want  to  advertise  for  the 
best  women  to  work  in  our  depart- 
ment. we’ve  got  to  be  able  to  offer 
some  really  good  fringe  benefits,  ’ ’ 
said  Dynia. 


Roxbury  residents,  Boston  police  dispute 
seriousness  of  drug  & gang  problems 


Continued  from  Page  3 

[with  L.A. -based  gangs),’  " Haith 

said. 

Haith  said  now  is  the  perfect 
time  for  the  police  to  act  against 
suspected  gang  members,  before 
the  problem  becomes  as  en- 
trenched as  it  has  in  Los  Angeles. 

While  noting  that  relations  be- 
tween the  community  and  the 
Boston  police  have  historically 
been  good.  Haith  said  the  police 
"need  to  create  a program  in  the 
community  so  [residents]  under- 
stand that  the  police  are  commit- 
ted possibly  on  a long-term 
basis.”  This  could  be  done  by  set- 
ting up  substations  in  mobile 
trailers  or  vacant  storefronts,  he 
suggested. 

Watson,  founder  of  the  Drop-a- 
Dime  program  that  allows  callers 
to  phone  in  anonymous  crime  tips 
for  police  follow-up.  also  insisted 
that  Boston  police  tend  to  belittle 
the  severity  of  the  drug  and  gang 
problem  in  Roxbury. 

“Yes,  We  Have  a Crack  Problem” 

Watson,  who  works  closely 
with  the  police  in  her  program, 
said,  “When  you  talk  about  the 
crack  issue,  the  police  look  at  the 
numbers  in  comparison  with 
other  areas,  where  it’s  not  the 
same.  But  it  is  the  same:  We  have 


crack  here.  It  is  a problem.  ” 

Instead,  she  said,  the  police 
should  attempt  to  stop  the  prob- 
lem before  it  reaches  the 
magnitude  found  in  such  cities  as 
New  York. 

"It  can  get  that  bad  if  you  ig- 
nore it,"  she  said. 

The  commanding  officer  of 
Area  B,  Deputy  Supt.  William 
Celester.  said  he  respects  the  con- 
cerns of  neighborhood  residents 
and  leaders,  but  added  that  his  of- 
ficers are  doing  all  they  can  to 
suppress  the  drug  and  gang  prob- 
lems before  they  become  major. 
He  said  police  in  the  district  have 
solved  ‘ '90  percent  of  all  the  gang, 
or  so-called  gang-related 
shootings  and  killings.  I don’t 
think  you  can  do  much  better 
than  that." 

He  attributed  the  high 
clearance  rate  in  homicides  to  the 
good  relations  the  district  patrol 
has  with  the  community. 

That  relationship  “has  never 
been  better,"  he  told  LEN. 

Celester.  a lifelong  resident  of 
Roxbury,  said  the  claims  of  com- 
munity leaders  about  increased 
gang  activity  and  crack  dealing  in 
the  area  are  misinformed. 

"Irresponsible”  Claims 

“We  do  not  belittle  a situation. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  not 
have  a large  crack  problem  here. 
We  have  a coke  problem  and  a 
heroin  problem.  We  have  gangs  of 
drug  dealers,  but  it's  nothing  like 
the  L.A.  types  of  gangs."  he  said. 

Celester  said  the  claims  of  com- 
munity leaders  are  "irresponsi- 
ble" and  only  serve  to  create 
"panic”  within  the  community. 

"Nobody  wants  to  solve  this 
problem  more  than  I do.”  Celester 
said.  "I  have  a family  here.  I have 
kids  growing  up  here.  So  I ’m  just 
as  concerned  as  these  people.  I’m 
not  just  trying  to  make 
headlines." 

Celester  said  the  real  problem  is 
the  easy  availability  of  guns, 
which  he  said  "has  gone  way  of 
control.  And  we  have  a younger 
element  out  there  with  guns,  who 
really  don’t  think  before  they 
shoot." 

Celester  called  for  tough, 
Federal  legislation  to  restrict  the 
availability  of  guns,  especially 
high-powered.  automatic 
weapons  like  Uzis  and  Mac-lOs. 

"What  good  is  it  for  us  in 
Massachusetts  to  have  a strong 
gun  law  when  people  just  leave 
Massachusetts  and  go  to  Florida 
and  pick  up  a gun  easy?  It  makes 
no  sense." 


speaking  and  most  of  whom  live 
in  districts  covered  by  the  unit, 
work  the  streets  during  after- 
noons and  evenings  and  are  seiz- 
ing an  average  of  three  guns  a 
day.  Wiberg  said. 

Wiberg.  whose  police  back- 
ground is  in  narcotics,  trains  the 
unit’s  members  himself  in 
surveillance  and  search  methods, 
with  an  emphasis  on  gang  struc- 
ture and  criminal  activity. 

"They  are  trained  on  a regular 
basis.  That’s  my  own  idea  to  keep 
it  fresh.  Rest  makes  rust.  The 
more  they  practice  this,  the  better 
they  get  at  it,"  he  told  LEN. 

He  said  the  unit,  which  will 
operate  indefinitely,  can  mobilize 
and  travel  to  any  part  of  the  city 
where  "the  pickings  might  be  a 
little  better  for  us." 

Both  Wiberg  and  De  Lopez  said 
gang  activity  — particularly  in 
the  narcotics  trade  — is  nothing 
new  in  Chicago. 

"We  have  gang  activity  all  the 


time,  like  any  other  city.  Nothing 
greater,  nothing  less;  it’s  there." 
Wiberg  said. 

De  Lopez  declined  to  identity 
the  gangs  by  name  because  doing 
so  "would  give  them  credibility." 
but  added  that  Chicago  gangs 
"are  definitely  not  taking  their 
cues  from  L.A." 
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Needed:  A Supreme  shot  in  the  arm  for  cops 


By  Thomas  F.  Coon 

The  economy,  national  defense, 
liberalism,  and  appointments  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  were  all 
among  the  issues  discussed  during  the  re- 
cent Presidential  election.  But  it  is  the 
future  posture  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
believe,  that  was  the  most  important  con- 
sideration before  the  electorate. 

The  winner  of  the  election  should  be 
able  to  shape  the  philosophy  of  the  Court 
well  into  the  21st  century.  Given  the  cur- 
rent advanced  ages  of  some  of  the 
Justices,  it  will  be  a miracle  if  the  new 
President  does  not  appoint  at  least  three 
new  members  of  the  Court. 

The  Senate,  controlled  by  a Democratic 


majority,  can  exert  influence  upon  the 
selections,  through  its  right  and  respon- 
sibility to  advise  and  consent.  To 
unyieldingly  endeavor  to  usurp  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  appoint  members  of  his 
choosing,  however,  will  jeopardize  the 
whole  governmental  process. 
Mischievous  meddling  in  this  area  could 
destroy  America's  delicate  separation  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

During  President  Bush's  term,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  undoubtedly  veer  to 
the  right.  When  casting  their  ballots  in 
the  election,  many  Americans  were  ex- 
pressing their  belief  that  it  is  "right  for 
the  Court  to  move  to  the  right."  In  a 
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How  not  to  wage  a war  against  drugs 

"Few  states  have  been  more  ravaged  by  drugs  than  Florida.  No  wonder  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez  is  vowing  to  ‘get  rid  of  drugs'  and  swearing  to  voters  that  he,  personally, 
does  not  ‘even  have  an  aspirin  in  my  system.'  No  wonder  he  wants  to  keep  the 
bureaucracy  clean.  Nevertheless,  he  is  wrong  to  sponsor  a massive  drug-testing  pro- 
gram for  state  workers.  Under  the  Martinez  plan,  workers  in  'critical'  jobs,  those  seek- 
ing to  change  government  jobs,  and  first-time  applicants  would  be  tested.  There  are 
two  problems  with  the  idea.  First,  drug  tests  are  invasive.  They  may  be  necessary  in 
some  lines  of  work  (policing,  for  example).  They  may  be  necessary  when  a supervisor 
has  reason  to  believe  drugs  are  hurting  an  employee's  performance.  But  employers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  conduct  urinalyses  on  almost  anyone  simply  because  society 
has  a drug  problem.  Second,  by  picking  an  easy  fight  against  drugs  among  state 
bureaucrats,  the  scheme  offers  an  Uktsion  of  progress.  Never  mind  that  on  the  streets, 
in  the  housing  projects  and  in  some  schools  drug  abuse  is  gnawing  away  at  the  poten- 
tial and  productivity  of  countless  Americans.  Florida  would  have  us  think  it  is  doing 
something  about  drug  abuse  by  testing  its  Civil  Service  corps.  It  proposes  to  fight 
drugs  where  their  presence  is  surely  least.  What  sense  does  that  make?  It  makes  plen- 
ty of  sense  if  you  're  a politician  up  against  a hideous  problem  that  so  far  has  proven  in- 
tractable. It  makes  less  sense  if  you  are  a drug-free  state  worker  who  — for  no  clear 
reason  — must  allow  Big  Brother  to  analyze  your  bodily  fluids.  The  war  on  drugs 
needs  soldiers  and  converts  ^ not  scapegoats." 

— The  Atlanta  Constitution 
Dec.  29.  1988 


Square  dance 

"Looks  like  the  city's  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  is  having  a tough  time 
cracking  the  legendary  blue  wall  of  silence  enveloping  the  400  or  so  cops  involved  in 
the  Tompkins  Square  Park  police  riot  of  last  Aug^ust.  But  if  theCCRB  can't  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  1 20  complaints  of  brutality  and  misconduct,  as  it  now  fears  after  nearly 
five  months.  Police  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward  had  better.  As  the  NYPD's  CEO, 
Ward  has  a lot  of  administrative,  personnel  and  disciplinary  power.  Whatever  it  takes 
(maybe  massive  transfers  and/or  high  level  cooperation  with  prosecutors,  in  return  for 
immunity  for  selected  cops).  Commissioner  Ward,  who  is  a lawyer  by  training  as  well, 
can  demolish  that  wall  — and  without  smashing  any  cop’s  right  against  self- 
incrimination ina  criminal  proceeding.  But  if  he  lacks  leverage,  he  ought  to  say  so  now 
and  ask  another  lawyer.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo,  to  ask  Special  State  Prosecutor  Charles  J. 
Hynes  to  launch  a credible  probe  and  prosecution  of  the  malefactors.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  police  is  at  risk." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Jan.  4.  1989 


Enhanced  juvenile  stature 

"Gov.  William  Donald  Schaefer's  plan  to  upgrade  the  stature  of  the  state  Juvenile 
Services  Administration  to  a cabinet-level  department  is  a logical  move  and  is  based 
on  the  sparkling  performance  of  JSA  director  Linda  D'Amario  Rossi.  A troubled 
agency  has  been  turned  into  a national  model  for  the  treatment  of  juveniles.  It  is  time 
to  expand  and  enhance  Ms.  Rossi’s  role.  Asa  cabinet  agency.  Juvenile  Services  would 
be  given  greater  priority  within  the  state  government  hierarchy.  A tiny,  overworked 
administrative  staff  could  then  be  enlarged.  A more  realistic  pay  scale  for  top 
managers  could  be  adopted.  And  other  state  programs  dealing  with  youngsters  could 
be  easily  shifted  into  Ms.  Rossi’s  new  cabinet-level  department.  A transition  task 
force  recommended  two  years  ago  that  the  Governor  make  JSA  a separate  cabinet 
agency.  He  opted,  instead,  for  a half-step  in  which  Juvenile  Services  was  removed 
from  the  health  department  and  given  new  independent  status  directly  under  his  of- 
fice. Now  Governor  Schaefer  wants  to  take  the  final  half-step.  The  General  Assembly 
should  have  no  trouble  backing  this  wise  move.” 

— The  Baltimore  Sun 
Dec.  30.  1988 


changed  judicial  climate,  there  will  per- 
force be  Court  decisions  that  zero  in  on 
broad  concepts  of  law  enforcement.  The 
pendulum  will,  in  all  probability,  swing 
away  from  the  unlimited  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. In  this  arena,  there  will  be  an  ad- 
dressing of  societal  needs  that  are  long 
overdue. 

Among  the  various  law  enforcement 
modifications  that  may  undergo 
Supreme  Court  scrutiny,  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule  will  be  a first  priority  of 
need.  The  Exclusionary  Rule  is  the 
mischief  maker  in  the  many  past  cases  in 
which  the  murderer  (among  other  major 
offenders)  walked  away  free.  The 
murderer  might  admit  he  killed  the  vic- 
tim, but  very  technical  appeals  to  the 
Court,  citing  the  Exclusionary  Rule,  too 
frequently  provided  for  inadmission  of 
the  evidence.  The  murderer  walks  away, 
thumbing  his  nose  at  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

More  than  50  years  ago.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo 
lamented  that  "the  criminal  is  to  go  free 
because  the  constable  has  blundered.  " 
His  comment  referred  ruefully  to  the 
decision  in  Weeks  o.  United  States,  in 


the  wide  application  of  the  Exclusionary 
Rule,  the  criminal  courts  have  been 
clogged  with  pre-trial  motions  to  sup- 
press whatever  the  evidence  is.  Why  not? 
A win  at  this  juncture  represents  a 
knockout  punch  by  the  accused.  The  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  challenge  just  about  any 
evidence  obtained.  Who  knows?  The 
evidence  might  be  thrown  out  under 
another  bizarre  court  ruling. 

In  1967,  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  said  of  the  Exclusionary 
Rule:  "These  limitations  on  proof  of  guilt 
aren't  universal.  Most  countries  operate 
effective  and  humane  criminal  systems 
without  putting  so  great  a burden  on  the 
prosecution." 

More  recently.  William  French  Smith, 
a former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  observed:  "When  the  rule  is  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  a trivial  violation. . .by 
police. . .and  results  in  the  acquittal  of  a 
criminal  guilty  of  a serious  crime,  the  lack 
of  proportionality  of  the  sanction  applied 
to  the  officer's  mistake  is  so  great  that 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  system 
of  justice  cannot  help  but  be  eroded.” 

In  that  regard,  it’s  been  suggested  that 


“The  exclusionary  rule  results  in  the  freeing 
of  so  many  patently  guilty  criminals.” 


which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
evidence  obtained  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution’s Fourth  Amendment  is  not  ad- 
missible in  Federal  prosecutions. 

But  the  Exclusionary  Rule  is  a 
judicially  created  rule  of  law.  It's  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Fourth  Amendment.  It  ap- 
pears nowhere  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
Federal  criminal  code.  We  didn’t  inherit 
it  from  English  common  law.  We  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  civilized  nation  in  the  world 
that  requires  the  exclusion  of  such 
evidence. 

Since  1961,  the  Exclusionary  Rule  has 
been  extended  to  all  states  as  well  as 
Federal  prosecutions.  The  effect  has  been 
exactly  as  Justice  Cardozo  predicted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
was  to  deter  improper  police  conduct. 
But,  as  Dr.  James  Q.  Wilson  has  ob- 
served: "No  officer  is  punished  when  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  is  invoked.  Rather, 
the  prosecution’s  case  is  lost.  If  a guilty 
person  goes  free  because  improperly  col- 
lected evidence  that  would  have 
established  his  guilt  is  excluded,  then  the 
victim  of  the  crime,  and  society  at  large, 
bears  the  costs  of  the  police  error." 

What’s  most  disconcerting  is  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
results  in  the  freeing  of  so  many  patently 
guilty  criminals.  This  happens  whether 
the  officer  is  acting  in  good  faith  or  not. 

Disturbing,  too,  is  the  conclusion  of  an 
exhaustive  study  done  by  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  that  found,  "Today, 
more  than  50  years  after  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule  was  adopted  for  the  Federal 
courts.  . .there  is  still  no  convincing 
evidence  to  verify  the  factual  premise  of 
deterrence  upon  which  the  rule  is  based.” 

Former  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
has  also  noted,  "There  is  no  empirical 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  [that]  the 
rule  deters  illegal  conduct  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials.” 

There's  another  consideration.  With 


the  challenged  evidence  should  stand  but 
the  law  enforcement  agent  should  be 
disciplined.  Society  should  not  emerge  as 
the  victim.  In  any  event,  it  isn't  just  Ar- 
chie Bunker  who  has  misgivings  in  this 
area. 

In  1981,  in  hearings  before  a Senate 
subcommittee  on  whether  to  modify  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  legislatively.  Justice 
Department  officials  testified  in  support 
of  a recommendation  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime,  which  said  that 
evidence  obtained  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  trial  if  it  was  obtained  by  an 
officer  acting  in  the  reasonable  good- 
faith  belief  that  his  actions  were  lawful. 

The  reasonable  good-faith  approach  is 
largely  based  on  a ruling  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  United  States  v. 
Williams,  which  followed  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  relevant  Supreme  Court 
cases.  It  is  clear  that  learned  judges,  too, 
have  grave  misgivings  about  our  current 
approach. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  moving 
more  and  more  toward  applying  the  rule 
only  when  the  conduct  of  the  police  is 
manifestly  wrong,  and  refusing  to  apply 
it  in  cases  of  good-faith  reliance  on  a 
statute  or  rule  later  declared  invalid.  In 
United  States  v.  Peltier,  the  Court 
stated:  "Judicial  integrity  isn’t  offended 
if  the  law  enforcement  officials 
reasonably  believed  in  good  faith  that 
their  conducct  was  in  accordance  with 
the  law." 

Congress  is  also  trying  to  make  sense 
in  this  area.  The  good-faith  limitation 
would  be  a start.  Congress  should  not 
leave  it  to  Che  courts  to  move  in  Che  right 
direction.  Society  is  waiting  with  bated 
breath. 

Thomas  F.  Coon  is  retired  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bergen,  N.J.,  Police  and  Fire 
Academy. 
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There  was  a point  in  time,  around  the  early  to 
mid-1970's,  when  you  could  scarcely  speak  the  words 
"police  research"  without  uttering  the  name  "Kansas 
City"  in  the  next  breath.  Thanks  in  part  to  the  grant 
money  that  was  pouring  out  of  a Washington-based 
source  known  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, and  based  largely  on  the  strength  of  two 
seminal  studies  of  preventive  patrol  and  police  response 
time,  Kansas  City  earned  a reputation  as  a virtual 
synonym  for  applied  research  in  law  enforcement. 


Today,  some  15  years  later,  the  LEAA  is  long  gone  and 
the  fountain  of  Federal  funding  for  research  has  shrunk 
to  a trickle  of  its  former  self  Kansas  City  still  holds  its 
place  as  the  number-one  metropolitan  area  along  the 
Missouri-Kansas  border,  and  as  such  the  wonders  of 
police  research  have  had  to  take  somewhat  of  a back  seat 
to  the  day-to-day  realities  of  law  enforcement  in  the  late 
1980's:  drugs,  drugs,  and  more  drugs,  along  with  gangs, 
increasing  random  violence,  increasing  calls  for  service, 
and  technology  that's  evolving  faster  than  police 
budgets  can  keep  pace  with.  Even  so,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  ready  with  a few  ideas,  and  open  to  many  more, 
whenever  a few  discretionary  dollars  roll  through  the 
pipeline. 


Th  e current  Police  Chief  of  Kansas  City,  Larry  Joiner, 
knows  well  the  value  that  law-enforcement  research  can 
have.  A careercopin  K.C.,  heservedas  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Police  Department's  Administrative 
Analysis  Division  — the  research  unit  — during  the 
LEAA  heyday  of  the  mid-70's,  and,  from  1977  to  1978, 
was  project  director  of  another  LEAA-funded  magnum 
opus,  the  Integrated  Criminal  Apprehension  Project 

Toiner,  49,  now  runs  a 1,700-member  department  that  is 
not  content  merely  to  live  off  of  past  glories.  In  his  own 
assessment  the  department  just  keeps  on  getting  bet- 
ter, with  more  educated  officers,  tougher  standards,  and 
an  ongoing  willingness  to  take  a chance  or  two  if  it 
means  better  service  in  the  long  run.  His  officers  are  the 
sort  who  petitioned  for  greater  standards  of  experience 
before  a person  can  be  promoted  to  sergeant  The  depart- 
ment has  been  known  to  donate  the  proceeds  from  the 
seized  assets  of  drug  traffickers  to  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams. And,  in  concert  with  the  local  office  of  the  FBI. 
the  KCPD  has  been  presenting  a series  of  nationally 
broadcast  satellite  teleconferences  on  pressing  law  en- 
forcement issues. 

^t  the  same  time  as  the  KCPD  is  trying  to  continue  a 
record  of  advances  of  police  professionalism,  the  depart- 
ment finds  itself  confronted  with  drug-dealing  posses 


“One  of  the  things  that  I’m  very 
proud  of  in  this  department  is 
that  we’re  very  open.  If  there’s  a 
better  way  to  do  something,  then 
we  want  to  know  about  it  and 
we’re  going  to  try  to  do  it.” 


Larry  J. 


Joiner 


Police  Chief  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  May  of  1986,  a 
multiagency  task  force  targeted  the  Jamaican  posses 
that  were  operating  in  your  city.  Given  that  Kansas  City 
would  seem  an  unlikely  place  for  Caribbean  drug  dealers 
to  set  up  shop,  what  brought  these  drug  gangs  to  your 
city,  and  subsequently  to  the  attention  of  the  police? 

JOINER:  I think  there  are  a number  of  factors  involved. 
We  were  fortunate  in  that  it  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion through  a homicide  investigation  fairly  soon  after 
the  Jamaicans  set  up  shop  here.  All  of  a sudden  we 
realized  that  we  had  some  Jamaican  drug  dealers  in  our 
community.  But  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  just  based 
upon  conversations  that  I've  had  with  other  people 
across  the  country,  there  was  probably  Jamaican  drug 
dealing  going  on  in  other  cities  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  had  not  been  recognized  at  that  time  for  its 
significance. 

LEN:  A report  in  Police  Chief  magazine  said  that  out  of 
a Jamaican  community  of  around  400  or  so.  about  250 
had  been  identified  as  being  involved  in  cocaine  traffick- 
ing. Did  this  simplify  or  complicate  the  job  of  police  in 
combatting  the  posses? 


JOINER:  To  a certain  extent  it  helped,  because  we  did 
have  a small  community  here.  But  I think  also  that  the 
figure  of  400  was  arrived  at  from  Immigration,  and  they 
told  us  that's  how  many  we  had.  Many  of  the  people  that 
we  were  dealing  with  were  not  legal  immigrants,  so  con- 
sequently the  figure  of  400  Jamaican  nationals  in  our 
community  is  probably  a little  bit  low.  I don’t  think  the 
drug  dealers  were  registering  with  Immigration,  for  the 
most  part. 

LEN:  How  did  the  crackdown  on  the  posses  evolve  from 
a homicide  investigation  into  an  effort  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force? 

JOINER:  As  we  were  investigating  the  homicide, 
naturally  that  led  us  into  the  area  of  drugs.  It  led  us  to  a 
location  that  the  Jamaicans  were  using  as  a sort  of  cen- 
tral headquarters,  and  we  started  seeing  the  traffic  in 
and  out  of  there.  Through  some  pen  registers  and  other 
things  that  we  used,  we  determined  that  this  problem 
was  much  larger  than  we  had  initially  suspected.  We 
went  to  various  Federal  agencies  and  asked  for  their 
assistance  in  the  investigation,  which  they  were  most 
gracious  to  give.  I think  we  had  an  excellent  task  force 
put  together  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time  to  ad- 
dress the  Jamaican  problem. 


from  J amaica  (now  largely  disman  tied  thanks  to  a multi- 
agency effort),  the  possible  spillover  of  violent  gangs 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  a crime  rate  that  is  attributable  in 
large  part  to  the  effects  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug  use. 
(Although  on  the  latter  count.  Joiner  suspects  that  if  it 

weren't  drugs  driving  the  crime  rate,  there  would  be 
something  else.)  There  was  once  an  innovative  computer 
program  that  helped  predict  workloads  and  manpower 
needs  for  the  department.  That  hasn't  been  used  for 
several  years  because.  Joiner  says,  "We  reached  a point 
in  time  where  calls  for  service  were  consuming 
everyone's  time,  and  there  wasn't  any  need  to  run  a 
prediction  on  how  many  people  you  would  need  next 
week,  because  you  were  going  to  need  'em  all"  He's 
hopeful  that  when  things  calm  down,  the  department 
will  be  able  to  get  back  to  workload-planning. 

Kansas  City,  unlike  all  but  one  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  operates  under  the  policy  direction  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  through  a police  board  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  It's  the  only  administrative  setup  that  Joiner 
and  his  fellow  officers  have  ever  known,  so  despite  the 
appearance  of  bureaucratic  difficulty,  he's  comfortable 
with  the  arrangement.  And  if  the  state-appointed  police 
board  is  the  type  that's  pleased  with  results,  they  can't 
be  anything  but  comfortable  withJoinerand  the  Kansas 
City  Police  Department. 


LEN:  It  did  seem  that  the  matter  was  laid  to  rest  rather 
quickly  once  it  went  from  the  homicide  unit  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  task  force. . . 

JOINER:  Well,  nothing's  ever  laid  to  rest,  because  we 
still  have  a few  Jamaicans  in  our  area  that  are  dealing 
drugs.  We  haven't  eradicated  1 00  percent  of  them.  But  I 
think  we  have  had  a tremendous  impact  on  them,  and 
the  ones  who  are  still  here  are  going  to  be  put  in  jail  also. 

LEN:  So  the  investigation  is  esseatially  an  ongoing  one? 

JOINER:  It  will  be  ongoing  as  long  as  we  still  have  peo- 
ple dealing  drugs. 

Short-term  solution 

LEN:  As  you’re  suggesting,  and  as  many  other  cities 
have  found,  police  efforts  against  drug  traffickers  often 
disturb  or  displace  them  and  their  activities,  but  it 
seems  that  no  matter  how  many  are  busted,  there  are 
always  willing  entrepreneurs  who  will  step  In  and  fill  the 
marketing  vacuum  in  the  local  drug  trade. . . 

JOINER:  I don't  think  we  will  ever  solve  our  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  states  until  we  solve  the  problem  of  demand. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“IVe  need  to  pursue 
the  enforcement  part 
to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  But 
enforcement  is  a 
short-range  solution. 

The  long-range 
solution  is  a 
reduction  in 
demand.*’ 


Cootinued  from  Page  9 

That  doesn 't  mean  that  we  ought  to  lessen  our  efforts  on 
the  pusher.  We  need  to  pursue  the  enforcement  part  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  But  enforcement  is  a short- 
range  solution.  The  long-range  solution  is  a reduction  in 
demand. 

LEN:  How  would  you  characterize  the  level  of  cocaine  or 
crack  abuse  in  Kansas  City  prior  to  and  since  the  posses' 
arrival? 

JOINER:  It’s  very  difficult  to  evaluate,  but  I would  say 
based  upon  the  cost  on  the  street,  which  has  gone  down, 
there  would  have  to  be  as  much  now  as  there’s  ever  been. 
The  demand  for  the  drug  is  there.  When  we  finished  with 
our  initial  Jamaican  investigation,  then  we  had  in- 
vestigations involving  other  nationalities.  We  had  some 
Colombians,  we  had  some  Mexicans,  and  most  recently 
we  have  the  gangs  from  L.A.  — which  only  indicates 
that  as  long  as  that  demand  is  there,  someone  will  step 
forward  to  fill  it. 

LEN:  So  you’ve  not  been  immune  to  the  eastward  ex- 
pansion of  the  Crips  and  Bloods  from  Los  Angeles? 

JOINER:  No.  We've  had  indications  that  they  are  in 
town.  We’re  convinced  of  it  and  we've  had  investiga- 
tions that  have  put  some  of  them  in  jail. 

LEN:  To  what  extent  has  cocaine  been  driving  the  crime 
rates  in  Kansas  City  in  the  recent  past? 

JOINER:  Well,  we  feel  that  38  percent  of  our  128 
homicides  to  date  this  year  are  drug-related.  There  are 
12  percent  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  determine  the 
cause  of,  and  they  could  be  drug-related  too.  So  we  feel 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  homicides  are  drug-related. 
Probably  60  to  70  percent  of  our  other  crime  is  drug- 
related,  but  that  figure  may  be  a little  bit  of  a misnomer. 
It’s  an  accurate  figure,  I think,  but  I’m  not  convinced 
that  if  we  did  not  have  drugs  that  those  people  would  not 
be  committing  crime  for  other  reasons. 

LEN:  Is  there  something  in  your  experience  or  some- 
thing about  Kansas  City  that  leads  you  to  suggest  that 
these  people  would  be  committing  crimes  even  in  the 
absence  of  a drug-related  compulsion? 

JOINER:  Well,  when  I first  came  on  the  police  depart- 
ment 28  years  ago,  our  general  impression  out  in  the 
Held,  although  there  was  nothing  scientific  about  it,  was 
that  about  50  percent  of  the  people  that  we  came  in  con- 
tact with  in  crime  had  an  alcohol  problem.  Those  same 
statistics  hold  true  for  the  people  who  are  committing 
crimes  involving  drugs  — although  it’s  a little  bit  higher 
with  drugs.  So  I guess  what  I 'm  saying  is  that  if  we  were 
able  to  magically  wipe  out  the  drug  problem,  unless  we 
solve  the  alcohol  problem,  we  would  still  have  this.  It’s 
an  addiction  problem,  not  just  drugs  — although  I grant 
you  that  alcohol  is  a drug.  It  just  seems  we  put  it  into  a 
special  category. 

LEN:  Kansas  City  recently  joined  the  pilot  program  for 
the  Drug  Use  Forecasting  system  that  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  has  been  testing.  Are  you  confident 


that  the  dau  from  that  study  will  support  your  ussump- 
lions  regarding  the  rule  of  drug  use  in  crime? 

JOINER;  I think  so.  We’re  anxiously  awaiting  that  ex- 
periment to  see  if  in  fact  what  most  of  us  across  the 
country  have  been  saying  is  actually  true,  and  that  is 
that  drugs  are  involved  in  60  to  70  percent  of  our  crime. 
If  nothing  else.  I think  it  will  help  us  in  our  planning  for 
the  future.  If  we  prove  that  it's  true,  then  that  gives  us 
one  avenue  to  take,  and  if  it's  proven  to  be  an  erroneous 
assumption,  then  we  can  look  at  some  other  things.  If 
it's  proven  false,  then  it  could  open  up  a whole  new  in- 
dustry for  people  to  rewrite  police  science  textbooks 
flauffhsj. 

LEN:  Are  there  other  spinoff  effects  of  the  local  drug 
trade?  For  example,  is  Kansas  City  also  becoming  a 
more  violent  city  of  late  as  a consequence  of  drug  traf- 
ficking? 

JOINER:  I don’tknow  whether  it’s  a consequence  of  the 
drug  trade,  although  I’m  sure  some  of  it’s  related  to 
that.  We  certainly  didn’t  have  drive-by  shootings  and 
things  like  that  prior  to  drugs  — which  we  still  have  only 
very  infrequently,  not  like  they’re  occurring  in  some 
other  cities.  So  I think  from  that  standpoint  the  violence 
has  increased.  But  also  I think  violence  has  increased  in 
all  of  society. 

Using  seized  assets 

LEN;  You  mentioned  your  belief  that  the  drug  problem 
will  not  be  dealt  with  effectively  until  the  demand  side 
of  the  equation  has  been  addressed.  To  that  end,  is  your 
department  engaged  in  any  of  the  currently  popular  ap- 
proaches to  drug-abuse  education  and  prevention? 

JOINER:  Not  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  be,  and 
the  primary  reason  is  twofold,  I guess.  One  is  due  to  the 
makeup  of  our  city.  We’re  about  318  square  miles,  and 
we  have  parts  of  13  school  districts  in  our  city,  and  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  get  the  school  districts  involved  in 
DARE-type  programs.  But  we  have  made  that  part  of 
our  Officer  Friendly-type  programs.  We  do  talk  about 
drugs  in  the  schools,  and  we  have  contributed  some  of 
our  forfeited  funds  to  treatment  programs,  trying  to 
generate  some  community  support  for  treatment  and  so 
forth.  We  have  people  who  go  out  to  give  drug  education 
talks  to  community  groups  and  church  groups  and  so 


anxious  to  see  how  jt’s  going  to  work. 

LEN:  Was  the  idea  of  using  these  seized  assets  for  treat- 
ment programs  something  that  sprang  up  in-house? 

JOINER:  I think  it  sprang  up  on  two  levels.  The  local 
U.S.  Attorney  and  I were  discussing  the  need  for  a task 
force  to  take  a look  at  what  was  available  and  to  do 
something  about  drugs  that  was  different  from  what  we 
were  doing.  As  we  were  discussing  it.  I was  aware  that 
the  Mayor  had  just  appointed  the  task  force  to  research 
the  subject  of  drugs  and  what  needed  to  be  done.  So  we 
got  together  and  there  wasn’t  any  need  for  two  different 
groups  to  look  at  the  same  topic.  Actually,  a member  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  headed  up  the  Mayor’s  task 
force,  and  did  an  outstanding  job  in  coming  up  with 
some  excellent  recommendations.  Now.  as  a community 
we’re  going  to  try  to  implement  them. 

Better  training  with  TV 

LEN:  Your  department's  drive  against  the  drug-dealing 
Jamaican  posses  was  one  of  the  subjects  explored  in  a 
joint  KCPD/FBI  satellite  teleconference  series  earlier 
this  year.  How  did  your  department  get  involved  in  this 
high-tech  training  venture? 

JOINER;  Well,  again,  a couple  of  officers  from  my 
department,  along  with  the  training  officer  for  the  FBI, 
were  discussing  the  possibility  of  doing  a tele- 
conference. They  brought  it  to  myself  and  the  local 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI  office,  and  we  gave 
them  the  authorization  to  proceed  on  a trial  basis.  The 
first  five  or  six  teleconferences  that  were  held  were  joint- 
ly sponsored  by  us  and  the  local  FBI  office,  with  a lot  of 
support  from  the  National  Academy  in  Quantico.  Since 
then,  the  National  Academy  has  moved  in  and  done 
more  direct  support  than  the  local  office.  But  it  started 
with  a couple  of  my  officers  and  the  local  FBI  training 
officer,  and  it  was  just  an  idea  they  had  that  we  thought 
was  good,  so  we  gave  it  a try. 

LEN:  By  participating  in  this  type  of  venture,  is  the 
Kansas  City  Police  Department  helping  to  blaze  a new 
trmi  in  law  enforcement,  or  are  you  mainly  following  a 
lead  set  by  others  around  the  country? 

JOINER:  To  my  knowledge,  we  were  first  as  far  as 
teleconferencing  — and  by  “we”  I’m  talking  about  the 


“Drug-related  [crime]  may  be  a bit  of  a misnomer.  I’m  not 
convinced  that  if  we  did  not  have  drugs,  those  people 
would  not  be  committing  crime  for  other  reasons.” 


forth,  but  it’s  not  as  organized  as  DARE  programs,  and 
not  as  organized  as  1 'd  like  to  see  it.  I 'd  like  to  see  us  us- 
ing the  DARE  program,  but  we’re  still  working  on  it. 

LEN:  It  seems  unusual  for  a police  agency  to  be  using 
seized  assets  to  support  drug  treatment  programs. . . 

JOINER:  We  have  a thing  called  the  Mayor’s  Task 
Force  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  some  of  our  local  hospitals 
donated  $400,000  worth  of  treatment  for  people  that 
have  drug  problems,  if  the  group  would  come  up  with  a 
matching  amount  of  money.  So  we  contributed  to  that, 
and  they  were  ultimately  successful  in  their  fund- 
raising. So  that  gave  us,  as  a community,  $800,000  to  be 
used  for  treatment.  It  also  established  something  that  I 
think  is  unique,  in  that  people  in  our  community  have 
one  phone  number  that  they  can  call,  and  by  calling  that 
number  they  will  be  able  to  find  out  what  treatment  pro- 
grams are  available,  what  insurance  coverage  will  pay 
for.  how  to  get  treatment  if  they  don’t  have  insurance 
coverage,  etc.  Or  let’s  say  you  don’t  have  a problem,  but 
you  just  find  something  in  your  child's  bedroom  that 
you  have  some  questions  about,  you  can  call  the  satne 
number  and  get  answers  to  your  questions.  If  you’re  a 
teacher  and  you’re  interested  in  educational  programs 
for  whatever  age  group  you  have,  you  call  the  number 
and  they’ll  tell  you  what’s  available  in  the  community 
and  what  other  people  are  doing  and  how  successful 
they’ve  been.  We  found  that  there  were  an  awful  lot  of 
programs  available,  but  with  some  of  them,  no  one  knew 
they  existed.  Others  were  there  but  if  you  didn’t  call  ex- 
actly the  right  number  you’d  get  referred  to  someplace 
else,  and  generally  after  you've  been  referred  three  or 
four  times  you  give  up.  So  we  tried  to  qpme  up  with  one 
number,  and  it  works  out  of  offices  at  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  It's  a new  concept 
that  hasn't  been  in  operation  too  long,  so  we’re  kind  of 


FBI  and  the  Kansas  City  police.  I think  that  was  the 
first  effort.  Certainly  it  has  been  the  most  sustained  ef- 
fort at  doing  it.  So  from  a certain  standpoint  it  has  been 
a pioneering  effort  in  a sense.  I think  if  you  looked  at 
those  early  teleconferences,  you’ll  find  that  we  do  a lot 
better  job  today  than  we  did  on  the  first  ones  — 
although  the  first  ones  were  good  too. 

LEN:  Is  this  an  idea  that  you're  hoping  will  catch  on  na- 
tionwide, or  is  it  really  the  kind  of  thing  that  best  lends 
itself  to  a select  number  of  agencies  producing  the 
teleconferences,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  rest  being 
consumers? 

JOINER:  I think  it’ll  catch  on  nationwide  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  As  certain  departments  have  a particular  topic 
that  the  rest  of  the  law  enforcement  community  is  in- 
terested in.  then  I think  you’ll  see  a teleconference  on 
that  topic.  It  may  be  the  FBI  jointly  sponsoring  one 
with  that  agency,  because  someone  has  to  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  organize  it  and  set  it  all  up.  I think  you  will  see 
some  regularly  scheduled  teleconferences  that  will  be 
ongoing,  maybe  such  as  the  ones  that  we’re  doing  with 
the  FBI,  where  we  plan  our  topics  a couple  years  in  ad- 
vance. I think  others  will  come  up  and  say.  "We  recently 
had  a problem  with  a hazardous  chemical  spill,  and  the 
rest  of  the  law  enforcement  community  ought  to  be 
aware  of  what  happened,”  and  then  we’U  go  through 
that  agency  and  do  a two-  or  three-hour  teleconference 
on  what  happened.  It’s  something  that  I'm  sure 
everyone  would  be  interested  in,  just  like  a particular 
homicide  investigation  or  drug  problem.  The  topics  are 
just  endless. 

LEN:  Is  the  teleconference  program  interactive,  in  the 
sense  that  the  person  tuning  in  can  feed  back  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  running  it,  or  is  it  taped  in  advance  so  that 
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viewers  merely  sit  there  and  listen  and  digest? 

JOINER;  We  do  it  live;  what  you  see  is  what  you  get 
llaughsj.  If  we  make  a mistake,  you  see  the  mistake.  I 
think  it  s best  that  way,  and  that's  been  part  of  the  ap- 
peal to  it.  It  s not  a canned  program.  We  try  to  have 
about  half  of  it  that  is  presentation  of  material,  and  then 
the  other  half  gives  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  call 
in  and  ask  questions,  agree,  disagree,  and  have  a general 
dialogue  on  what’s  being  discussed. 

LEN;  And  presumably  any  police  agency  with  the  right 
equipment,  regardless  of  where  they  are  in  the  country, 
can  tune  in  and  pick  up  this  program? 

JOINER;  Right  now.  all  it  takes  is  the  satellite  dish.  All 
you  need  to  know  is  the  coordinates  of  what  satellite  to 
tune  in  on.  and  what  channel  on  that  satellite.  In  the 
future  1 think  there  will  be  a need  for  a descrambler 
device.  Once  that  occurs,  once  you  start  scrambling  the 
programs,  then  you  can  put  more  in-depth  information, 
maybe  some  confidential  information,  on  the  program. 
Right  now.  what  we  put  on  the  teleconference  is  general- 
ly what  you  could  get  if  you  researched  the  subject,  read 
all  the  literature  on  it  and  so  forth,  simply  because  we 
never  know  who’s  tuning  in  to  it. 

LEN;  Does  it  take  a considerable  bite  out  of  the  depart- 
ment’s budget  to  stage  these  events? 

JOINER;  Not  really.  We  use  it  for  our  training  also,  so 
consequently  we  benefit  from  the  training  and  from  hav- 
ing experts  from  all  over  the  United  States  come  in  and 
train  our  officers.  And  at  the  same  time  that  we're 
benefiting  from  this  training,  people  all  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  also  being  trained.  So 
from  that  standpoint  it’s  great.  And  we  certainly  don't 
foot  the  whole  cost  for  this.  We  share  expenses  with  the 
FBI.  Future  costs  are  something  that  will  probably 
have  to  be  worked  out. 


‘Catch-up’  improvements 

LEN:  At  the  same  time  as  the  KCPD  is  exploring  this 
high-tech  approach  to  training,  we’re  told  that  the 
department  is  having  to  play  “catch-up”  in  regard  to 
other  aspects  of  police  technology,  particularly  com- 
munications. In  fact,  a bond  issue  was  recently  ap- 
proved to  fund  $26-million  communications  and 
dispatch  facility.  How  did  the  department  manage  to 
fall  behind  in  the  area  of  communications  technology? 

JOINER:  Any  time  that  you  install  a new  communica- 
tions system,  it’s  the  nature  of  the  beast  that  you’re  go- 
ing to  fall  behind  at  some  point,  only  because  com- 
munications systems  are  designed  to  last  1 5 to  20  years, 
and  ours  was  installed  in  1966.  We  would  like  to  have 
replaced  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  about 
1 4 or  15  years  old.  but  it  took  a bond  issue  to  pass  and  we 
never  did  get  it.  We  only  tried  one  time,  and  it  failed,  and 
then  we  came  back  this  November  and  it  passed.  But  it's 
such  a large  expenditure  that  it  has  to  be  done  by 
general  obligation  bonds.  You're  not  going  to  find  $26 
million  or  so  in  your  budget  to  build  a new  communica- 
tions center.  By  the  nature  of  the  expenditure,  you  real- 
ly allow  it  to  become  obsolete  and  then  replace  it  with 
the  state-of-the-art  equipment.  Then  that  new  system 
will  probably  become  obsolete  in  12,  14.  15  years  or  so. 
and  you  replace  it  again. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  to  sell  the  public  on  the  pressing  need 
for  this  expenditure? 

JOINER:  Anytime  you’re  looking  at  an  expenditure  of 
$25  million  or  $30  million,  the  public  is  going  to  be 
cautious,  and  you  have  to  explain  to  them  exactly  why 
you  need  the  money,  what  it’s  going  to  be  used  for,  and 
so  forth.  In  March,  when  we  voted  on  it  the  first  time,  it 
received  57.1  percent  of  the  vote.  At  that  time  the  state 
of  Missouri  required  a two-thirds  vote  to  pass  any 
general  obligation  bonds.  That  was  changed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '88,  and  surprisingly  when  we  voted  on  it  in 
November  we  received  between  70  and  7 1 percent  of  the 
vote  — so  it  would’ve  passed  under  either  system.  But 
we  re  very  pleased  with  the  community  support  for  it. 
and  I think  we  did  a better  job  in  November  of  organiz- 
ing our  support  and  getting  out  to  the  neighborhood 
groups,  the  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  stations,  and  let- 


ting the  people  know  why  we  needed  a new  communica- 
tions center. 

LEN;  Was  the  need  for  the  new  system  also  spurred 
somewhat  by  increased  calls  for  police  service  as  well  as 
the  obsolete  nature  of  existing  equipment? 

JOINER:  Well,  certainly  the  number  of  calls  has  in- 
creased substantially  since  1966  when  we  installed  the 
old  equipment.  It  is  a factor,  because  with  the  equip- 
ment that  we  had.  only  one  officer  could  talk  on  a fre- 
quency at  any  given  time.  So  we  had  six  major  frequen- 
cies that  the  city  was  divided  into,  with  five  of  them  be- 
ing patrol  areas  and  the  last  being  traffic.  So  what  that 
meant,  in  essence,  was  that  six  people  was  the  most  that 
could  use  their  radios  simultaneously.  If  it  was  more 
than  that  citywide,  then  somebody  would  have  to  wait. 
With  the  new  system,  of  course,  you're  going  to  have 
many  more  frequencies,  and  with  the  computer  scrambl- 
ing and  everything,  more  people  can  use  their  radios  at 
the  same  time. 

LEN:  A number  of  other  technological  innovations  are 
said  to  be  on  the  drawing  board  in  Kansas  City.  Will  the 
new  communications  center  also  give  you  more  room  to 
move  with  these  other  improvements,  such  as  transmis- 
sion of  data  and  other  police  information? 

JOINER:  Yes,  it's  possible.  We’ve  looked  into  the 
feasibility  of  — we  re  going  into  the  800  megahertz 
system,  with  microwave  towers,  and  certainly  we  can 


transfer  computer  data  via  those  towers.  So  that’s  a 
possibility,  but  we  haven't  decided  whether  we’re  going 
to  do  that  or  not.  The  technology  will  be  there,  though. 
Also,  we  re  looking  at  computerized  mug  shots,  and  that 
opens  up  a whole  new  avenue,  and  I don’t  think  our 
imaginations  can  even  tell  us  everything  that’s  possible 
with  that.  We’re  now  on  what  we  call  an  Alert-2  system. 
We  re  a border  city  with  Kansas,  so  consequently,  being 
the  largest  city  in  the  area,  our  computer  is  used  by  some 
of  these  other  agencies  for  a multitude  of  purposes.  But 
we  all  share  criminal  information,  and  now  we  think  that 
we’ll  be  able  to  share  mug  shots,  hopefully,  over  this 
same  network,  and  eventually  fingerprints  for  AFIS 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

LEN:  One  member  of  your  department  mentioned  a 
Missouri  sunshine  law  that  requires  75  years  of  storage 
of  felony  mug  shots. . . 

JOINER:  Well,  I don't  think  we’ve  ever  thrown  any 
away  (laughs].  I’m  not  sure,  but  as  a point  of  example, 
we  take  7.500  a year,  and  we  keep  10  copies  of  each  one 
using  the  old  system  — just  in  case  an  officer  comes 
down  and  wants  a copy  of  a mug  shot,  it’s  there  for  him. 
And  1 believe  I’m  correct  in  saying  that  75  percent  of 
them  never  get  a request  — in  other  words,  they  just 
take  up  storage  space.  Under  this  system,  we'll  still  take 
the  same  number,  but  we  only  have  to  store  one  in  the 
computer,  and  then  if  an  officer  comes  in  and  says,  “I 
want  so-and-so’s  mug  shot.”  he’ll  be  able  to  get  that  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  rather  than  keeping  it  in  the  files 
so  he  can  take  a copy  out. 

The  R&D  beat 

LEN:  Y ou  were  the  commander  of  the  department’s  Ad- 
ministrative Analysis  Division  — the  research  unit  — 
during  the  mid-70’s.  when  Kansas  City  was  virtually 
synonymous  with  applied  police  research.  Has  the 
department’s  involvement  in  such  research  activities 
maintained  a level  since  then  that  you  find  satisfactory? 

JOINER:  Well,  there  was  a period  of  time  — the  late  60’s 
and  mid-70's  — when  LEAA  was  in  full  bloom,  and 
Federal  monies  at  that  point  were  very  easy  to  get  for  ex- 
periments and  programs.  As  those  dried  up  around  ’75 
and  '76.  there  was  an  effort  made  to  get  the  funding  from 
other  sources,  but  I don’t  think  people  — us  included  — 
really  felt  that  that  could  occur.  So  we  dropped  a number 


of  projects  and  things  that  we  had  going,  simply 
because  we  didn’t  see  the  funds  there.  We  have  now 
gone  back  into  it  and  found  that  there’s  a lot  of  different 
funding  sources  out  there,  and  we  currently  have  about 
a million  and  a half  worth  of  projects  going  that  are  out- 
side our  normal  operating  budget.  1 1 allows  us  to  do  a lot 
of  things  that  we  should  be  doing  but  would  not  occur  if 
those  funds  were  not  available. 

I/EN:  For  instance? 

JOINER;  For  example,  we  have  one  program  where 
they  are  funding  a tusk  force  approach  to  drug 
problems  in  our  community.  If  one  agency  has  a drug 
problem  and  they  don’t  have  the  resources  to  handle  it. 
they  can  come  to  this  board  of  directors  and  say. 
"Here’s  our  prolilem.  and  here’s  what  we  think  is  needed 
to  combat  it.  Then  that  board  of  directors  looks  at  it 
and  could  say,  \ ou  re  right.  You’ve  got  a problem,  but 
your  solution  needs  to  be  a little  bit  different,  and  here’s 
one  that  we’ve  found  will  work  better  for  your  type  of 
problem.  That  agency  then  becomes  part  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  that  one  project,  and  it's  all  worked  on 
the  task  force  approach.  That  has  worked  very  well,  and 
it  allows  the  board  of  directors  to  change,  depending  on 
what  projects  are  being  worked  on. 

We  also  have  the  urinalysis  project  that  we  talked 
about  earlier,  to  try  and  determine  how  many  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we’re  arresting  are  involved  in  drug  u.se.  We 
have  some  of  the  highway  safety  grants  and  things  like 


that,  and  we  received  a grant  from  u local  foundation 
this  past  summer  to  have  a consultant  come  in  and  see  if 
there's  anything  that  we  need  to  bo  doing  that  we're  not. 
One  of  the  things  that  I’m  very  proud  of  in  this  depart- 
ment is  that  we’re  very  open.  If  there's  a better  way  to 
do  something,  then  we  want  to  know  about  it  and  wc'i  e 
going  to  try  to  do  it. 

LEN:  A profile  of  you  in  an  in-house  newsletter  said  } ou 
were  “more  prone  than  most  to  view  our  department 
critically  and  analytically”  --  a description  that  appears 
to  fit,  in  light  of  what  you're  saying. . . 

JOINER:  I think  it  fits  a lot  of  people  on  the  job.  We 
have  always  been  interested  in  doing  things  the  best 
way  that  they  can  be  done.  I t’s  become  a tradition,  and  if 
somebody  has  a better  idea,  we  want  to  hear  it. 

LEN:  In  the  years  since  the  studies  on  preventive  patrol 
and  police  response  time,  has  the  department  itself  tried 
to  follow  up  any  of  the  findings  of  those  studies, 
perhaps  by  modifying  various  procedures  end  prac- 
tices? 

JOINER:  We’ve  had  some  things  that  we  did  fora  while 
but  we  got  away  from  for  lack  of  manpower,  and  I think 
we  need  to  get  back  to  them.  For  example,  from  some  of 
those  experiments  we  learned  that  we  can  capture  time, 
and  we  can  schedule  our  time  better.  We  developed  a 
computer  program  that  would  actually  predict  how 
many  hours  of  workload  we  were  going  to  have  next 
week.  It’s  something  we  haven't  used  for  perhaps 
three  or  four  years,  and  we  need  to  take  another  look  at 
it.  If.  for  example,  you  were  a sergeant  and  you  had  six 
people  working  for  you,  and  the  computer  said  next 
week  you  only  needed  four  on  Tuesday,  we  would  allow 
you  to  bump  that  up  by  one.  I n other  words,  most  people 
felt  uncomfortable  because  they’d  say  "What  does  a 
computer  know?  1 know  I need  all  six.”  To  get  the 
sergeants  to  accept  the  concept,  we  would  allow  them  to 
bump  it  by  one,  so  they  could  say.  “I  know  the  computer 
says  four,  but  I’d  really  feel  more  comfortable  with 
five.”  We  said  that  was  fine,  but  they  had  to  tell  us  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  the  sixth  guy.  The  sergeant 
would  then  write  a report  saying  that  on  Tuesday  he 
would  have  that  one  person  assigned  to  crime  preven- 
tion tasks,  or  investigating  residential  burglaries  in 
such-and-such  a neighborhood,  or  talking  to  merchants 
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on  Independence  Avenue,  or  whatever.  I think  it  was  a 
good  program. 

LEN:  And  presumably  one  that  goes  a long  way  toward 
encouraging  individual  initiative  at  the  lower  super- 
visory ranks.  . . 

JOINER:  Right.  We  got  away  from  it  simply  because 
we  reached  a point  in  time  where  calls  for  service  were 
consuming  everyone's  time,  and  there  wasn’t  any  need 
to  run  a prediction  on  how  many  people  you  would  need 
next  week,  because  you  were  going  to  need  ’em  all.  So  we 
haven’t  done  that  for  a while,  and  hopefully  as  things 
calm  down  wecan  get  back  to  planning  our  workloads.  If 
we  plan  our  workloads.  I think  we’re  going  to  ac- 
complish more. 

LEN:  Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  the  department’s 
manpower  levels  el  this  point  in  time? 

JOINER:  I think  so.  Certainly  anytime  you  are  a tax- 
supported  agency,  there’s  always  more  things  that 
could  be  done  if  you  had  the  people,  You’re  never  going 
to  be  funded  to  the  maximum  level  required  to  in- 
vestigate every  crime  or  answer  every  call  immediately 
— and  I think  that  makes  the  planning  and  the  setting  of 
priorities  very  important.  But  I think  we  have  a 
reasonable  manpower  level. 

Local  police,  state  control 

LEN:  Kansas  City  is  one  of  only  two  cities  in  Missouri  — 
St.  Louis  being  the  other  — that  operates  under  stale 
control.  This  must  complicate  the  department’s  policy- 
making and  operations  at  least  a little  bit. . . 

JOINER:  Well.  1 like  the  set-up.  Maybe ifsbecauseifs 
the  only  one  that  I'm  familiar  with,  but  1 think  it  has 
worked  very  well  for  our  department.  We  have  tradi- 
tionally had  good  support  from  both  the  state  legisla- 
tors and  our  local  council  people.  1 think  it’s  an  advan- 
tage sometimes  to  the  local  council  people  — of  course, 
some  of  them  like  it  and  some  of  them  don't.  But  overall. 

1 think  it's  worked  well  for  our  Police  Department. 


LEN:  There’s  been  no  inclination  to  gel  back  to  more 
to<  >li/ed  control? 

JOINER:  I think  they've  looked  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point that  it  seems  to  be  working  well,  and  why  change  it 
just  to  be  changing  it? 

LEN:  Are  there  particular  aspects  of  this  form  of  police 
administration  that  you  think  might  be  worth  a second 
look  and  some  modification? 

JOINER:  No,  I think  it  was  very  well  thought  out  when 
it  was  implemented  the  second  time  in  the  30’s.  We  have 
been  under  this  set-up  the  entire  history  of  the  depart- 
ment except  for  seven  years  from  1932-39. 1 think  they 
have  covered  just  about  every  avenue,  and  as  1 say,  it 
seems  to  be  working  very  well  for  us. 

LEN:  Nonetheless,  this  type  of  system  must  make  it  a 
bit  ticklish,  at  best,  when  it  comes  time  for  contract 
talks  with  your  officers.  Has  it  ever  proven  to  be  a 
serious  problem? 

JOINER:  Well,  we're  not  unionized,  so  that  has  never 
arisen.  • 

LEN:  But  the  state  does  have  to  approve  salary  in- 
creases end  other  benefits. . . 

JOINER:  The  state  authorized  a pay  range,  from  a 
minimum  to  a maximum,  and  then  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
authorizes  within  that  range  what  our  officers  are  going 
to  be  paid.  Then  that  becomes  part  of  the  budget 
negotiations  with  the  city. 

Stiffening  the  requirements 

LEN:  The  most  recent  Kansas  City  police  chiefs,  going 
back  at  least  as  far  as  Clarence  Kelley,  were  products  of 
higher  education,  or  even  graduate  school.  Does  educa- 
tion play  a role  for  other  members  of  the  department,  in 


terms  of  monetary  or  other  incentives  to  get  officers  in- 
to college  programs? 

JOI NER:  Well,  your  timing  is  excellent.  1 1 has  been  sub- 
tle up  until  about  a rhonth  ago.  Forty-three  and  a half 
percent  of  the  department  has  two  years  or  more  of  col- 
lege, We  are  currently  hiring  people  with  an  average  of 
about  50  to  60  hours  of  college  credits  when  we  hire 
them,  and  that's  been  without  any  special  effort  on  our 
part.  It's  just  been  the  way  things  have  worked  out.  So 
we  took  a look  at  that,  and  about  30  days  ago  we 
changed  our  requirements  for  promotion.  By  1 992,  to  be 
promoted  to  the  commanding  officer  ranks,  which  is 
capUin  and  above,  in  1992  you  will  have  to  have  two 
years  of  college.  By  1994,  you  will  have  to  have  a four- 
year  degree.  Basically  what  we’re  telling  our  people  is, 
■'This  is  what's  happening  naturally,  soifyou  want  to  be 
promoted  to  management,  this  is  what  you  need  to  do  to 
qualify  yourself."  We  hadn’t  been  saying  that  college 
was  a requirement,  but  in  fact  those  were  the  people  who 
were  finishing  at  the  top  of  the  promotional  process.  We 
did  a survey  of  the  department,  and  that  change  was 
supported  by  a large  majority  of  the  officers. 

LEN:  Aside  from  requiring  higher  education  for  those 
seeking  promotion,  does  the  department  provide  any 
monetary  incentives  to  encourage  college  study? 

JOINER:  We  did  two  things.  One,  we  pay  $25  a month 
extra  for  64  hours  of  college  credit,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a two-year  degree.  Then  we  pay  $50  a 
month  extra  if  you  have  the  four-year  degree.  We  also 
pay  $75  a month  extra  for  a master's  degree  and  above. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  pay  half  of  your  tuition  costs  if 
you  go  to  school  while  you’re  on  the  job,  and  you  have  to 
get  at  least  a C grade. 

LEN:  So  there  must  be  a fair  number  of  officers  engaged 
in  college  study,  given  that  it’s  to  their  financial 
benefit. . . 

JOINER;  I think  so.  although  it’s  not  as  many  as  there 
were  when  LEAA  was  in  full  bloom.  We  still  have  a 
significant  number  that  are  going  to  school,  and  now 


perience  that  they  should  have  had.  The  officers,  to  their 
credit,  recognized  that,  perhaps  even  before  manage 
ment  did.  What  they  were  saying  was.  "If  you’re  going 
to  send  me  a sergeant,  send  me  one  that  is  well 
qualified"  — and  by  that  I mean  experiencewise.  It  was 
a recognition  by  our  officers  that  they  would  rather  be 
working  for  a sergeant  that  had  a little  more  time  on  the 
job  and  a more  in-depth  understanding  of  how  the 
department  works,  which  you  just  can’t  get  in  four 
years. 

Bottoms-up  policy-making 

LEN:  Is  there  any  kind  of  mechanism,  formal  or  infor- 
mal. for  soliciting  the  input  of  line  officers  with  respect 
to  departmental  policies  and  procedures? 

JOINER;  Well,  any  time  we  change  a policy,  or  we 
review  our  general  orders  and  procedures,  we  send  them 
down  to  be  reviewed  by  the  people  that  will  be  affected 
by  the  change.  I 'd  certainly  hope  that  in  their  comments 
on  the  changes  they  will  at  least  have  discussed  them 
with  the  people  that  work  for  them.  They’ll  come  back 
up  through  the  chain  of  command  with  these  sugges- 
tions and  then  the  bureau  commander  of  the  particular 
unit  will  articulate  those  suggestions  at  our  executive 
committee  meeting.  And  we've  agreed  with  many  of 
them.  Maybe  we  didn 't  recognize  the  impact  of  a certain 
change  on  certain  units.  So  it'll  get  back  up  to  us  that 
there’s  a better  way  of  accomplishing  what  we  want  to 
accomplish,  or  there’s  a good  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
change  it  at  all. 

LEN:  Would  such  a process  also  work  for  the  individual 
officer  who  independently  comes  up  with  a great  idea 
and  wants  to  see  that  idea  get  up  the  line  for  the  con- 
sideration of  command  personnel? 

JOINER:  That  also  occurs,  yes. 

LEN:  One  police  chief  suggested  to  us  that  recruitment 
of  quality,  college-educated  officers  is  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult in  times  of  full  or  near-full  employment.  Has  the 
Kansas  City  Police  Department  experienced  any 


“/  believe  that  each  recruit  class  we’re  getting  today  is 
better  than  the  class  before.  That  has  happened  naturally, 
without  any  college  requirements  for  entrance.” 


that  we  have  in  fact  made  it  a requirement  for  promo- 
tion. I believe  that  the  number  will  increase. 

LEN:  And  this  new  requirement  met  with  virtually  no 
objection  from  the  ranks? 

JOINER:  It  was  supported  by  the  people  in  the  depart- 
ment. and  surprisingly  they  also  supported  a longer 
time  in  service  before  they  would  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion to  sergeant.  When  I came  on  the  job,  you  could  take 
the  sergeants'  test  after  four  years  and  be  promoted 
after  five.  Due  to  significant  growth  and  a large  number 
of  retirements  over  the  years,  we  had  reduced  that  to 
three  years  on  the  job  to  take  the  test  and  four  years  to 
be  promoted.  When  we  surveyed  the  officers,  they  felt 
that  it  ought  to  be  six  years  on  the  job  to  be  promoted. 
So  we  phased  it  in.  We  test  every  two  years,  so  when  we 
test  in  '89  for  sergeant,  you  will  have  to  have  four  years 
on  the  job  to  take  the  test  and  five  to  be  promoted.  Then, 
in  '91.  when  we  test  again  for  sergeant,  you’ll  have  to 
have  five  years  to  take  the  test  and  six  to  be  promoted. 

LEN:  It  sounds  like  a rather  uncommon  — yet 
refreshing  — point  of  view  on  the  part  of  your  officers. . . 

JOINER:  Well.  I think  they  see  the  need  for  experienced 
supervisors. 

LEN:  Was  there  a point  in  time  that  you  were  experien- 
cing a gap  in  supervision,  with  too  few  sergeants  to  han- 
dle too  many  patrol  officers? 

JOINER:  I don’t  think  it  was  too  few.  but  we  were  hav- 
ing some  that  were  very  young,  and  maybe  due  to  the 
length  of  time  on  the  job  didn't  have  the  breadth  of  ex- 


recruiting problems  in  that  respect? 

JOINER:  Based  on  my  own  observation.  I believe  that 
each  recruit  class  we’re  getting  today  is  better  than  the 
class  before.  That  has  happened  naturally  with  us. 
without  putting  any  college  requirements  for  entrance 
into  place.  We  have  seen  the  hours  of  college  credit 
gradually  grow;  the  next  class  we  hire,  which  comes  on 
around  Jan.  8 or  9.  is  going  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  57  to  59  hours  of  college  credit  when 
they  come  in.  It’s  a class  of  30.  and  I believe  that  there’s 
only  seven  or  eight  that  don’t  have  any  college.  There's 
usually  a like  number,  around  8 or  10.  that  have  college 
degrees.  1 or  2 that  have  master's,  and  some  that  fall  in 
the  middle.  That's  just  based  on  the  normal  recruiting 
process,  without  putting  any  particular  emphasis  on  it. 
And  the  class  will  be  about  25  or  30  percent  minorities, 
so  it  hasn't  affected  minority  recruitment  either.  In  fact, 
there  was  a recent  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Allen  Sapp. 
Darrel  Stephens  and  Dr.  David  Carter,  which  indicated 
that  minority  students  are  coming  into  police  work  with 
a higher  level  of  education  than  non-minority  students. 
So  the  level  of  education  should  not  affect  your  minority 
recruiting. 

LEN:  When  your  predecessor,  Marvin  Van  Kirk,  was 
dismissed,  one  local  newspaper  speculated  that  it  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  state  of  police- 
minority  relations  in  Kansas  City.  From  what  you're 
saying,  though,  relations  can't  be  too  bad  if  you’re  get- 
ting the  numbers  of  minority  recruits  that  you  say  you 
are. . . 

JOINER;  Well,  I think  everyone  is  always  trying  to  im- 
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that  is  "really  creaking  under  the 
weight  of  rules  and  minutiae  and 
detail."  He  says  it  takes  five  of- 
ficers to  make  a drug  arrest  — two 
to  purchase,  two  to  make  an  ar- 
rest and  deal  with  the  paperwork, 
and  another  to  test  the  drugs. 

"We’ve  got  to  find  a way  to  give 
more  authority  back  to  police  of- 
ficers to  intervene  in  the 
marketing  of  drugs."  Hankins 
said. 

"The  intent  of  (Drug  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act]  is  to  allow 
us  to  go  in  there,  make  those  cou- 
ple of  arrests  and  then  after  (the 
arresting  officers]  are  out,  have 
uniformed  officers  come  in  and 
order  that  crowd  to  disperse  or  be 
subj  ect  to  arrest,  ’ ’ he  said,  adding 
that  many  in  the  crowd  "would  be 
carrying  weapons  or  drugs  so 
they're  going  to  disperse." 

In  addition,  Hankins  said,  a 
preoccupation  with  the  rights  of 
the  accused  has  "tied  the  hands  of 
police  officers.  We  can  still  make 


arrests;  we  can  still  prosecute  peo- 
ple. However,  becauseof  the  layer 
upon  layer  of  bureaucratic  re- 
quirements placed  on  police 
departments,  it  is  no  longer 
manpower-effective. 

“It's  such  an  impractical 
system  that  you  can't  possibly 
hire  enough  police  officers  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  deterrent.  Our 
criminal-justice  system  has 
become  so  ensnarled  with 
bureaucracy  and  rights  that  we 
have  neutered  it.  People  on  the 
streets  selling  drugs  know  that." 

Bail  Denial  Sought 

Hankins  said  the  FOP's  own 
set  of  antidrug  proposals  include 
a bail  reform  act  that  would  deny 
pretrial  or  presentencing  release 
to  felony  drug  dealers.  The  FOP  is 
also  calling  for  the  re- 
establishment of  the  death  penal- 
ty for  anyone  who  kills  a police  of- 
ficer or  commits  a murder  "to  fur- 
ther a criminal  enterprise," 
Hankins  said. 


"The  current  law  actually  en- 
courages killing  because  the 
penalty  for  taking  a human  life  is 
no  more  severe  than  those  for  the 
string  of  felonies  that  these  peo- 
ple commit  on  a daily  basis."  said 
Hankins.  "As  a result,  there's  no 
downside  for  killing  anyone." 

The  FOP  is  also  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  police  manpower.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
currently  has  3,880  officers, 
which  Hankins  said  is  about 
1,000  fewer  than  when 
Washington's  crime  rate  de- 
creased in  the  mid-1970's, 

"We've  heard  the  Mayor  and 
other  politicians  talk  about  a war 
on  drugs  while  they  have,  in  fact, 
been  cutting  back  our  manpower 
and  resources."  Hankins 
charged. 

Reform  in  the  sentencing 
system  is  also  needed,  Hankins 
said,  noting  that  increases  in 
major  crime  can  be  traced  to 
repeat  offenders.  Violent  of- 
fenders, he  suggested,  should  not 


be  given  the  prospect  of  early 
release. 

“For  them  we  say.  we’re  not 
even  going  to  consider  rehabilita- 
tion. The  longer  you’re  away,  the 
safer  the  community  will  be,  ” 

Setting  an  Example  for  Kids 

Nonviolent  offenders  could 
enter  a work-release  program, 
toiling  in  public  works  programs 
under  guard  until  their  debt  to 
victims  and  society  is  paid. 
Hankins  said  this  would  serve  "as 
a proper  example  to  children  to 
see  them  out  there  working  under 
guard  rather  than  driving  around 
in  Mercedes  and  wearing  gold 
chains." 


Hankins  also  wants  the  pro- 
ceeds from  asset  forfeitures  to  go 
directly  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department's  antidrug 
units.  "At  present,  when  we  do 
seize  something,  it  goes  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  city.  I’ll  be 
very  frank  — very  little  of  any  of 
that  money  is  put  back  into  the 
Police  Department.  (Drug  units] 
are  starved  for  resources." 

Hankins  said  FOP  members 
will  be  lobbying  intensely  for 
passage  of  the  measures,  which 
"are  a product  of  discussions 
among  police  officers,”  and  they 
want  the  whole  package  passed. 

"We  can't  do  this  on  a piece- 
meal basis,"  Hankins  said. 
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munities],  which  fairly  well  rules 
out  the  possibility  of  undercover 
work.” 

By  participating  in  WANT, 
however,  a sheriff  or  police  chief 
can  utilize  agents  from  other 
jurisdictions  to  take  part  in 
undercover  operations.  "What  it 
seems  to  be  doing,  aside  from  get- 
ting some  dope  dealers  busted,  is 
stimulating  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  information.”  Haines 
said. 

WANT  has  even  received 
"great  cooperation"  from  the 
FBI.  which  Haines  said  "is  kind 
of  a new  story.’’ 

The  program’s  emphasis  is  on 
"results,  rather  than  formal 
structure,”  according  to  an  agree- 
ment drawn  up  by  represen- 
tatives from  participating  agen- 
cies. The  agreement  also  seta 
ground  rules  governing  cross- 
jurisdiction operational  pro- 
cedures aimed  at  limiting  con- 
flicts between  WANT  agencies. 

"All  the  original  participants 
decided  on  what  was  necessary  to 
make  this  thing  work.  We  an- 
ticipated there  would  be  conflict 
over  who’s  in  charge,  who  gets  the 
[seized]  money  and  who  gets  the 
publicity,"  Haines  said. 

For  instance,  an  agency  re- 
questing assistance  in  a case  is 
deemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
operation.  Any  money  seized  in  a 
bust  is  split  equally  between  the 
two  agencies,  Haines  said. 

WANT  is  coordinated  by  the 
top  officers  of  its  agencies,  who 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  outline 
strategies  and  keep  tabs  on  opera- 
tions in  progress.  It  is  bas^  at 
the  Paducah  Police  Department, 
which  allocates  the  $138,000  in 
Federal  and  local  grant  monies 
used  to  finance  the  program. 

Paducah  Police  Chief  Robert 
Patterson  was  instrumental  in 
the  project  and  Paducah  provided 


$48,000  to  allow  him  to  shore  up 
his  department’s  drug  enforce- 
ment resources,  which  Patterson 
has  pledged  to  share  with  the 
other  participating  agencies. 

The  Pennyrile  task  force  has 
gone  as  far  as  to  hire  its  own 
undercover  officers  and  financial 
manager  using  $160,000  in 
Federal  grant  money  that  is  sup- 
plemented with  25  percent  match- 


ing funds  from  participating 
agencies. 

Attorney  General  Cowan,  voic- 
ing his  support  for  more  state  and 
local  involvement  in  drug  enforce- 
ment. said  his  office  will  call  on 
the  state’s  General  Assembly  to 
change  Kentucky’s  forfeiture  law 
so  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
could  receive  all  instead  of  part  of 
the  monies  seized  in  drug  raids. 


AnsuerTfie 

(^TDriDnor 

Every  day  you  and  600,000  fellow  law  enforcement 
officers  risk  your  lives  to  protect  America.  It's  time 
we  honor  the  men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  those  who  continue  to  serve. 

We  need  $5  million  to  build  our  memorial  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  Judiciary  Square,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  says  we  must  raise  all  the  money  from 
private  donations  before  October,  1989  or  there 
will  be  no  groundbreaking  ceremony. 

Help  build  The  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers’ 
Memorial  and  establish  a lasting 
tribute  to  honor  our  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers. 


rational 

Enforcement  Officers’ 

MEMORIAL  FVND, 


Irc 


FROM: . 


Print  name,  address  and  phone. 

TO;  Craig  Floyd 

Executive  Director 
National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers'  Memorial  Fund 
1360  Beverly  Road 
McUan.VA  22101 


□ Donation  in  memory  of; 


□ To  help  build  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers'  Memorial.  I 
have  enclosed  my  maximum  tax 
deductible  contribution  of: 

□ $I0  Otis  □$25  D$50  GtlOO 

O Other  J 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
(CUNY) 

21st  Professional  Security 
Management  Course 

(Emphasis  on  preparing  for  the  Certified 
Protection  Professional  examination  conducted 
by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security) 

Scheduled  to  prepare  qualified  applicants  to 
take  the  May  6,  1989,  ASIS/CPP  exam.  There 
will  not  be  another  ASIS/CPP  exam  conducted 
in  the  New  York  area  until  1990. 

Starts  Jan.  30,  1989 

Ten  sessions,  Monday  evenings,  6-10  P.M. 
Tuition:  $225  in  advance;  $240  at  the  door. 

Don’t  forget  to  mark  your  calendar  now  for 
these  other  SMI  seminars  designed  to  make 
1989  a banner  year  for  your  professional 
development: 

Feb.  10,  1989 

"Integrity  Paper-and-Pencil  Testing 
(Now  That  the  Polygraph  Is  Out)’’ 
$195.00 

Feb.  15,  1989 

"Security’s  Role  in  Extortion, 
Kidnapping  and  Hostage  Situations” 
$195.00 

April  7-8,  1989 
"Investigative  Techniques, 

Problems  and  Solutions” 

$295.00 

The  Security  Management  Institute,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  899  Tenth  Avenue.  Suite  636,  New  York. 
NY  10019. 

Robert  A.  Hair,  C.P.P.  Robert  J.  Louden 

Director  Associate  Director 

(212)237-8380  (212)237-8639 
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Jobs 


Chief  of  Police.  Herndon.  Va..  a 
town  of  15.000  located  In  Fairfax 
County,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
police  executive  to  head  a depart- 
ment of  44  employees  (34  sworn) 
with  an  annual  budget  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

The  Town  of  Herndon  and  its 
police  department  require  pro- 
gressive leadership  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  dramatic  growth  and 
change  occurring  in  the  town. 
Candidates  must  show  evidence 
of  demonstrated  leadership  and 
administrative  ability,  along  with 
extensive  knowledge  of  modern 
police  administration.  At  least 
five  years  of  experience  in  a 
command-level  position  in  law  en- 
forcement is  required.  Gradua- 
tion from  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  the  Southern  Police, 
the  PERF  Senior  Management 
Institute  for  Police  or  a similar 
training  program  is  desirable,  as 
is  a bachelor  s degree  in  a relevant 
field.  Any  combination  of  train- 
ing and  experience  that  provides 


the  required  skills,  knowledge 
and  ability  is  acceptable. 

Salary  range  for  the  police  chief 
is  $40,457  to  $62,763.  plus  com- 
prehensive fringe  benefits.  To  ap- 
ply. submit  letter  of  interest  and 
resume  to;  Town  Manager.  P.O. 
Box  427.  Herndon.  VA  22070. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  5:00 
P.M.  on  Feb.  10.  1989. 

Police  Planner.  The  Orlando.  Fla.. 
Police  Department  is  seeking  a 
Senior  Planner  to  perform  profes- 
sional. technical  and  supervisory 
work  in  developing  long-range 
strategic  plans  related  to  the 
department's  service,  capital  and 
human  resource  needs. 

Applicants  must  possess  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  business  or 
public  administration,  criminol- 
ogy, statistics,  or  a related  field, 
plus  four  years'  experience  in 
research,  management  analysis, 
public  administration  or  a related 
field.  A master's  degree  and  two 
years’  experience  is  acceptable  as 


a substitute.  Strategic  planning 
and/or  police-related  experience  is 
preferred.  Candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a background 
check,  which  includes  a 
polygraph  exam. 

The  position  will  be  filled  by 
April  1.  1989.  To  apply,  send 
resume  to:  City  of  Orlando. 
Employment  Office.  440  South 
Boone  Avenue,  Orlando.  FL 
32801.  EOE. 

Police  Officers.  The  Madison, 
Wise.,  Police  Department  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  entry- 
level  police  officer  positions.  The 
department,  an  organization 
where  individuals  can  and  do 
make  a difference,  is  committed 
to  employee  involvement  in 
decision-making,  quality  im- 
provement. problem  solving  and 
community-oriented  policing. 

Minimum  qualifications  for  ap- 
plicants include  graduation  from 
high  school  or  the  equivalent. 
(Past  successful  applicants  have 
typically  had  significant  educa- 
tional and/or  life  experience  in 
such  fields  as  teaching,  .social 
work,  business,  law  enforcement 
and  other  professions.)  Entry- 
level  salary  is  $23,395,  plus  ex- 
cellent benefits  and  an  educa- 
tional incentive  pay  program. 

To  apply,  obtain  application 
from  the  Madison  Police  Depart- 
ment, 211  South  Carroll  Street, 
Madison.  WI  53703.  Telephone: 
(608)  266-4022.  Applications  ac- 
cepted through  Feb.  28,  1989. 
EOE. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Faculty  Position,  Fall  1989 

Tne  Department  ol  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  is  seeking  applications  tor 
I,ie  position  of  an  assistant  or  associate  prolessor  for  tne  14  member 
department  Tms  nine  montn,  tenure  track  position  wii!  begin  in  fall  1 989 
Tne  department  nas  approximately  400  undergraduate  and  graduate 
majors,  excellent  researen  facilities,  and  an  outstanding  internsnip  pro- 
gram. 

Tne  preferred  candidate  will  nave  a Pn.D  in  criminal  justice  or  a related 
field,  but  consideration  will  be  given  to  strong  candidates  wno  are  ABD. 
T.ne  candidate  wi/l  be  expected  to  teacn  undergraduate  courses  in  me 
areas  ol  juvenile  justice,  researen  metnods,  and  statistics.  Qualified  can- 
didates may  also  apply  tor  admission  to  tne  graduate  faculty  and  teacn 
courses  at  me  Master’s  level.  Applicants  snould  nave  experience  in 
teacning  and  nave  a demonstrated  ability  in  criminal  justice  researen  and 
publisning  Tne  salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience. 

Qualified  candidates  snould  send  tneir  vitae  and  tnree  letters  of  reference 
to'  Or  Micnael  T Cnarles.  Cnair.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences. 
Illinois  State  University.  Senroeder  Hall  401 . Normal,  !L  61 761  To  ensure 
full  consideration,  materials  snould  be  submitted  by  March  1 , 1989 

Illinois  State  University  Is  an  equal  opportunity,  attiimative  action  employer 


Reach  for  the  best: 

Whether  it’s  a chief  or 
a rookie  that  you  need, 
put  the  LEN  Jobs  section 
to  work  for  your  next 
recruiting  effort. 

Call  (212)  237-8442 
for  details. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN.  899  10th 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10019.  len284 

Name  Title  

Agency  - — 

Mailing  Address 

City State ZIP 


LEN  interview: 

Kansas  City  PD 
Chief  Larry  Joiner 

Continued  from  Page  12 

prove  their  level  of  minority  representation  in  the  department.  In  the 
last  four  years,  we  have  gone  from  123  minority  officers  out  of  about 
1,150.  up  to  about  147  out  of  a base  of  1,192  — from  11  percent  to  about 
16  percent.  So  we  have  been  increasing  it  gradually,  and  I think  we've 
been  getting  well-qualified  applicants.  Certainly  we  need  to  have  a few 
more  than  that  to  be  totally  representative  of  the  community,  but  we're 
getting  there. 

LEN:  And  without  court-imposed  quotas  or  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams, I take  it? 

JOINER:  We’re  not  under  any  court  action,  and  we  have  not  changed 
our  standards,  which  I think  is  imporUnt.  When  you  do  that,  number 
one.  they're  better  accepted  in  the  department,  because  everyone 
knows  that  what  they  got  they  earned.  And  that  leads  to  their  feeling 
better  about  their  jobs,  it  leads  to  other  members  of  the  department  ac- 
cepting them  in  as  just  another  police  officer  or  another  person  who 
wants  to  serve  the  community,  and  it  seems  to  have  worked  very  well 
for  us. 

LEN:  Given  your  experience  in  both  police  administration  and  the 
research  end  of  policing,  I wonder  how  you  would  deal  with  a 
hypothetical  situation  where  some  benefactor  handed  you  a blank 
check  and  said.  “Spend  as  much  as  you  want  on  whatever  project  you 
think  will  do  the  most  good  for  your  department  and  your  city.”  What 
would  your  “wish  list”  include? 

JOINER;  I think  everyone  certainly  has  a list  like  that  flaughsj.  Mine 
might  surprise  you  a little  bit.  depending  on  how  big  a check  you’re  go- 
ing to  let  me  write.  We  need  to  do  more  research  into  defining  crime 
analysis,  and  what  type  of  information  is  measured.  That  varies  so 
much  across  the  country.  There  are  some  good  systems,  but  I'm  not 
sure  we  yet  have  a really  outstanding  system  to  use  as  a model.  So  I 
think  there  needs  to  be  some  work  done  in  crime  analysis  to  help  us  bet- 
ter define  our  problems,  and  maybe  that  way  help  us  to  find  some  bet- 
ter solutions  to  them. 

I think  I would  also  do  some  additional  work  in  management  infor- 
mation and  management  training.  We  have  some  excellent  training 
programs  for  chiefs  of  police,  and  we  have  some  excellent  training  pro- 
grams for  first-level  supervisors,  sergeants  primarily.  We  tend  to 
neglect  the  people  in  between  as  far  as  formalized,  management- 
oriented  training  is  concerned  — and  I’m  talking  about  an  in-depth, 
three-  or  six-month  type  of  program. 

And  then,  I think  we  need  to  Uke  a look  at  the  rest  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  I don’t  mean  that  to  be  critical  of  the  rest  of  the  system 
— I’m  not  — but  I think  police  departments  have  inundated  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  we’re  clogging  it  up.  We  need  to  take  a 
look  at  the  best  way  to  stop  auto  theft,  for  example.  Is  it  to  continue 
putting  auto  thieves  in  jail,  when  putting  ’em  in  means  we  have  to  let 
out  a drug  dealer?  Or  is  it  helping  the  system  when,  to  put  a drug  dealer 
in  jail,  we  have  to  let  out  an  auto  thief  before  his  time  is  served?  We 
need  to  take  a look  at  what  we  can  do  about  overloading  that’s  occur- 
ring in  the  criminal  justice  system.  I think  (NIJ  director)  Chips 
Stewart  fired  the  first  shot  in  his  study  of  how  much  it  costs  to  keep  a 
person  ou  t of  jail.  We  need  to  follow  up  on  that  type  of  information  and 
say.  “All  right,  we  know  how  much  it  costs  to  put  a person  in  jail,  and 
we  know  how  much  it  costs  if  we  don’t  do  that,  so  where  do  we  go  from 
here?’’  We’re  putting  more  people  in  jail  than  the  system  can  handle, 
and  that’s  true  nationwide.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  drug  problem  — all  of 
the  effort  that’s  been  put  into  drug  enforcement,  and  all  the  longer 
sentences.  I agree  with  the  longer  sentences,  but  what  that  means  is 
that  there’s  less  space  available  for  the  people  we’re  putting  into  the 
system.  I don't  have  any  problem  with  early  release  if  we're  convinced 
that  the  person  has  changed  his  behavior,  but  I don’t  feel  very  confi- 
dent that  that’s  happening //aug/is/. 

In  the  next  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

Our  extra-big,  extra-special 
Year-In-Review  issue, 
featuring  ttie  LEN  “Person-of-the-Year,” 
along  with  the  people,  programs, 
issues  and  events  that  shaped 
law  enforcement  in  1988. 
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upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

1.  Developing  Security  Training  Programs. 
Presented  by  York  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. To  be  held  in  York.  Pa.  Fee:  $95. 

1-3.  Police  Records  Managemeot. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
Fee:  $350  llACP  members):  $400  tnon- 
membersl. 

1-4.  National  Conference  for  Women  in  Cor- 
rections & Juvenile  Justice.  Presented  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University.  Department 
of  Correctional  Services.  To  be  held  in 
Portland.  Ore.  Fee:  $80. 

3.  Security  Awareness.  Presented  by  York 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  Fee:  $50. 

3-18.  Law  Enforcement  in  the  USSR  Tour. 
Presented  by  the  Organization  for 
American  Soviet  Exchanges.  Fee  (in- 
cluding hotel,  meals,  round-trip  airfare 
from  New  York):  $1,995. 

4.  Apprehension  Procedures.  Presented  by 
York  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Fee;  $40. 

6.  Human  Relations  for  Criminal  Justice 
Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  & Education  Center.  To  be 
held  in  Toledo.  Ohio.  Fee;  $125. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Fee:  $495 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid  & 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee: 
$495 

6-10.  Investigation  of  Child  Abuse  & Sexual 
Exploitation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  S.C  Fee;  S450  (lACP 
members);  $500  (non-members). 

6-10.  Police  Budget  Preparation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee;  $500. 

6-17.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $580. 

8.  Microcomputer  Security.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
DC.  Fee:  $100. 

8-10.  SWAT  Supervisors'  Tactics  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  Fee:  $350 
(lACP  members):  $400  (non-members). 

13-15.  Undercover  Officer  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 


Fee:  $350  (lACP  members):  $400  (non- 
members). 

13-15.  Supervision^Management  of  Drug 
I Dveatigstioos.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics 
Control  Technical  Assistance  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  No  fee. 

13-15.  ICAP:  Modern  Law  Enforcement 
Management  Strategies.  Presented  by  the 
Police  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio.  No  fee. 

13-15.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  & Fiscal 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  $400 

13-17.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmenlal  Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$345. 

13-17.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D C.  Fee;  $450  (lACP 
members);  $500  (non-members). 

13- 17.  Managing  Police  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

14- 15.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobelz&  Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Fee;  $350. 

15.  Developing  an  AIDS-Management 
Policy  & Procedure.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center.  Fee;  $100. 

16- 17.  Executive'V  I P Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Fee:  $350. 

17- 19.  Victims'  Rights:  Opportunities  for 
Actios.  Presented  by  the  National  Victim 
Center.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Fee: 
$25. 

20-21.  International  Symposium  on  Ter- 
rorism. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D C.  Fee:  $225  (lACP 
members);  $275  (non-members). 

20-21.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Denver.  Fee;  $350. 

20-21.  Police  Political  Action  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Combined  Law  Enforce- 
ment Associations  of  Texas.  To  be  held  in 
Kissimmee,  Fla.  Fee:  $200. 

20-22.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  & Prac- 
tices. Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Fla.  Fee:  $435  (before.  Feb.  6,  1989). 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose, 


Calif.  Fee.  $495. 

20-22.  Revitalizing  Neighborhood  Watch. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Council,  ill  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Asaislance.  To  be  held  in 
Tampa.  Fla.  No  fee. 

20-22.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Vancouver. 
B.C..  Canada.  Fee:  $ 1 25  (all  three  days):  $95 
(first  two  days  only);  $65  (third  day  only). 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  JohnE.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Long  Beach. 
Calif.  Fee:  $495 

20-23.  Forfeiture  & Seizure  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office. 
Orgonized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $300  (in  state);  $350 
(out  of  stale). 

20-23.  Critical  IncidenuHostage  Situation 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  To  be  held  in 
Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  $225 
20-24.  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

20-24.  Video  I — Introductory  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy,  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee;  $650. 

20-24.  Microcomputer-Assisted  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee;  $600. 

20-24.  Military  Traffic  Operations  & Safe- 
ty. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$500. 

20-April  7.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass 

21  24-  Law  Enforcement  Personnel  in  the 
Year  2000:  A Futures  Perspective. 
Presented  by  the  Office  of  International 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

27-29.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration. Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas. 

27- 31.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450- 

28- 30,  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  Fee; 
$125  (all  three  days):  $95  (first  two  days 
only):  $65  (third  day  only). 

29- 31.  Developing  & Implementing  Field 
Trajaing  Officer  Programs.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 


For  further  information: 


Americans  for  Effective  Lew  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave., 
No,  1008,  Airport  PO.  Box  66454, 
Chicago.  1L60666-0454.  (3121763-2800, 
BowMac  Educational  Services  Inc.,  349 
W.  Commercial  St.,  Suite  2670.  E. 
Rochestcr,  NY  14445.  (716)  586-9070. 

Broward  Sheriff’s  Office.  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Uuderdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Combined  Law  Enforcement  Associa- 
tions of  Texas.  6942  FM  1960  East, 
Suite  272,  Humble.  TX  77346.  (713) 
237-8505. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX 
77341-2296.  (409)  294-1669.  70. 
Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center,  301  Collingwood  Blvd.,  Toledo, 
OH  43602.  (419)  244-4680. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building.  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Correctional  Services.  Training 
Resource  Center.  202  Perkins  Building. 
Richmond,  KY  40475-3127.  1606) 
622-6187. 


Graduate  School,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  600  Maryland  Ave.,  N.W.. 
Room  106,  Washington,  DC  20024. 
(202)  447-7124. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  1110  N.  Glebe  Rd..  Suite  200. 
Arlington.  VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500, 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Ber- 
ryville.  VA  22611. 1703)  955-1128. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical 
Asaislance  Program.  Institute  for  Law 
& Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St..  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314  1-800-533-DRUG. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Councii, 
Technical  Assistance  Center.  733  15th 
St..  N.W..  Suite  540,  Washington,  DC 
20005.  (2021  393-7141. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292.(502)  588-6967. 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7th St., 
Suite  1001.  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 
(817)  877-3355. 

New  England  Inalitule  of  Law  Enforce- 


ment Management,  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 
(617)  239-7033,34, 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph.D.,  1015  12th  St.. 
Suite  6.  Modesto.  CA  95354-0811.  (209) 
527-2287. 

Organization  for  American-Soviet  Ex- 
changes. do  Cynthia  Dickstein,  324D 
Harvard  St..  Cambridge.  MA  02139. 
(617)  864-7717. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  Attn.: 
Kathy  Karchner.  Conference  Coor- 
dinator, 410  Keller  Conference  Center. 
University  Park,  PA  16802.  (814) 
863-3551. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250 
South  Wacker  Dr..  Suite  1 100,  Chicago, 
IL  60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Southern  Police  Institute.  Attn.;  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson. 
TX  75083.  (214)  690-2377, 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St..  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204. 
1-800-323-4011. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  Office 
of  International  Criminal  Justice,  715 

S.  Wood  St.,  Chicago.  IL  60612. 


Police.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $350 
llACP  members);  $400  (non-members). 

'28-31.  Narcotics  Enforcement  & Organized 
Gangs.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics  Control 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  To  be  held 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.  No  fee. 

'29-31.  Street  Tactics  & Officer  Safety. 
Presented  by  the  international  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Seattle. 
Fee:  $350  (lACP  members);  $400  (non- 
members). 

APRIL 

3-S.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Keid& 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee: 
$495 

3-5.  Progressive  Patrol  Administration. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Charleston. 
S.C.  Fee:  $350  (lACP  members);  $400  (non- 
members). 

3-5.  Supervision/Managemenl  of  Drug  In- 
vestigations. Presented  by  the  Narcotics 
Control  Technical  Assistance  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City.  Mo,  No  fee 

3-7.  DWUDrug  Enforcement  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Ft<c: 
$450. 

3-7.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Pre.sented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

3-7.  Advanced  Locks  & Locking  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky. 
Fee.  $345. 

3-7.  Interviewing  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  BowMac  Educational  Ser- 
vices Inc.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  Fee:  $450. 

3-June  9.  School  of  Police  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $2,000. 

5-6.  Basic  Interviewing  Techniques  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
J ustice  Training  & Education  Center.  To  be 
held  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Fee:  $100. 

5-7.  Managing  the  Property  & Evidence 
Functio;}.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Louis.  Fee:  $350  (I  ACP  members);  $400 
(non-members). 

10-12.  Sting:  Confronting  the  Problem  of 
Property  Crime.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Assistance.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  No  fee. 

10-12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc  To  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  Fee:  $495. 

10-12. Special  Weapons  & Tactics. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  at  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Training  Center,  La.  Fee:  $395 
(lACP  members);  $445  (non-members). 
10-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee:  $550. 

10-14.  Advanced  Alarma  & Electronic 
Security.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $346. 

10-14.  Field  Training  Officers  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

10-14.  Technical  Surveillance  II.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee; 
$650. 

12-14.  Police  Personnel  Management 
leauee.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D C.  Fee;  $350  (lACP 
members):  $400  (non-members). 

16- 18.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Anaheim.  Calif. 
Fee;  $126  (all  three  days);  $95  (first  two 
days  only):  $65  (third  day  only). 

17- 19.  Supervieion/Maoagemeot  of  Drug 
Inveatigations.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics 
Control  Technical  Assistance  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Alexandria.  Va.  No  fee, 

17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inlerviewiog 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  JohnE.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Baltimore. 
Fee;  $495. 

17-20.  Advanced  Hoatage  Negotiation. 


Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee. 
$450. 

17-21.  Audio'Video  Sling  Installationa. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee;  $650. 

17-21.  Planning,  Deaign  & ConatrucUon  of 
Police  Pacilitice.  PresenUxl  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Denver.  Fee:  $495  llACP  members); 
$545  (non-members). 

17-21.  Law  Enforcement  FUneoa  Inslrucloe 
Certincation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

17-21.  Technical  Surveillance  Counter- 
measuree.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee;  $650. 

17-21.  Report  Writing  lor  instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph  D To  be 
held  in  Salinas.  Calif.  Fi'o:  $290. 

17- 28.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  A Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $580. 

18.  T actical  Vehicle  Stops.  E*rp.scnled  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center.  Fee;  $350 

18- 19.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
l>y  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A As.socitttes  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Vegas.  Foe:  $350. 

2U-'2l.  Executive/VIP  Proteetion. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  l.td.  To  be  held  in  I.as  Vegas. 
Fee  $350. 

2 1 . Surveillance.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice 'rVaining  A Education  Center  Foe; 
$100. 

23- 25.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  bo  hold  in  Fort  l<uudor- 
dale,  Fla.  Fee:  $125  (all  throe  days):  $95 
(first  two  days  only);  $65  (third  day  only). 

24- 26.  The  Reid  Technique  ol  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates  Inc.  To  beheldinSeoltlo.  Fee: 
$495. 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates  Inc  To  be  held  in  Albuquer- 
que, N.M.  Fee:  $405. 

24-27.  Executive  A Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Internalionol  Association 
of  Cliiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Fla.  Fee:  $475  (lACP  members);  $525  (non- 
members). 

24-28.  Basic  Hoatage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Foe: 
$450. 

24-28.  Locke  A Locking  Devices  I. 
Presented  by  the  National  Inlolligenco 
Academy.  Fee:  $650. 

24-28.  Inveatlgalion  of  Computer  Fraud  A 
White-Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $450 
(lACP  members);  $600  (non-members). 

24-28.  Narcotics  Conspiracy  InvesUgs- 
lions.  Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's 
Office,  Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee;  $300  (in  state); 
$350  (out  of  slate). 

25.  Interviewing  in  Child  Abuse  Cases. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex, 
Fee:  $65. 

25,  26,  28.  Advanced  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  A Education  Center.  Fee:  $750. 

26-28.  Advanced  Child  Abuse  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Foe:  $195. 

MAY 

1-3,  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  A 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  JohnE.  Reid  A 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  St.  Ixiuis.  Fee 
$495. 

1-3.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  To  be  held  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 
Fee:  $125  (all  three  days):  $95  (first  two 
days  only);  $66  (third  day  only) 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  A 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E-  Reid  A 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego. 
Fee  $495. 

1-5.  Electronic  Surveillaoce/Trackiog. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  Fee  $650. 
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